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TEACHERS AS CITIZENS’ 


By WILLARD E. GIVENS 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 








OnE hundred fifty-seven years ago to- for each and every one of its citizens. 





day, July 4, 1776, the Declaration of In- 
dependence was adopted by prominent, 
patriotic citizens representing the thirteen 
original states. It asserts: 

That all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. That, to secure these rights, 
governments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed ; 
that whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the right of the 
people to alter or to abolish it, and to institute a new 
government, laying its foundation on such prin- 
ciples, and organizing its powers in such form, as 
to them shall seem most likely to effect their safety 
and happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate, 
that governments long established should not be 
changed for light and transient causes; and ac- 
cordingly all experience hath shown that mankind 
are more disposed to suffer while evils are suffer- 
able, than to right themselves by abolishing the 
forms to which they are accustomed. 


The United States of America from its 
earliest days has been guided by the great 
American ideal of an equal opportunity 


1 Address before the General Session, National 
Association, Chicago, July 4, 1933. 
In securing suggestions for this address, I sent 
letters to sixty of my fellow workers. I am in- 
debted to all of them for practical suggestions, but 
I am particularly obligated to three people from 
whom I have quoted at some length: Mr. George 
M. Thiriot, of Oakland, and Mr. Parke S. Hyde 
and Mr. F. J. Highfill, of Los Angeles. 


Education 


This ideal has always been and still is our 
most vital national possession. It has been 
the cherished hope of millions of human 
beings during the last century and a half. 
Our people have always believed that it was 
possible to create and maintain a society 
in which every man would have the op- 
portunity of rising to full stature and 
living the fullest possible life of which he 
is capable. It has been our belief in the 
venuine worth and value of each man and 
woman, the humblest as well as the most 
exalted, that has kept our ideal always 
high and before us. As a free and inde- 
pendent people, we must face the facts of 
our situation. This high spiritual ideal has 
been badly confused with our materialistic 
avarice. The struggle for the dazzling 
prizes of materialism has destroyed in some 
measure not only our American ideal but 
our sense of social obligation. 

In 1914 we were faced with a world war, 
sudden expansion of trade and huge profits. 
Our American dream was changed into a 
nightmare of gambling, corruption and 
mad speculation. Let me picture for you 
this situation by a simple, homely illustra- 
tion: 


Ten men who were financiers chipped in ten dol- 
lars each and bought a fine cow that gave ten 
gallons of milk every day. The milk was divided 
at night and each man received one gallon as his 
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share. Soon the neighbors far and near heard 
about the wonderful cow and said to one another: 
‘‘Think of getting a whole gallon of milk every 
day. What a wonderful return on a ten dollar in- 


vestment. I wish I had a share in her.’’? 
When this talk was repeated to the ten men, 
they held a 


**Let us 


them said, 
Our 


conference, and one of 


give these people what they want. 
shares in the cow cost us ten dollars each, and we 
can sell other shares at the same price.’’ 

So they went to a printer and obtained one 
legend: 
500 of 


brought 


bearing the 


thousand 


**One share 


sheets of paper 


in the ecow.’’ Then they sold 


these shares at ten dollars each, which 


and divided the other 500 among 


them $5,000, 


themselves as their reward for being smart. Each 
man of the ten now had fifty-one shares, whereas 
in the beginning each had but one. But one of the 
ten began to worry. 

here,’’ he said, ‘‘every fellow who 


** Look 
bo l 


milk 


ght a share in this cow will expect a gallon of 


to-night, 
When the 
ten parts these new shareholders won’t get a spoon- 


We’d better 


and the cow gives only ten gallons. 


milk is divided into one thousand and 


ful. Shares will drop to nothing. 
unload while we can,’’ 

So the ten men went out on the street to find in- 
vestors, and each of them sold the fifty shares that 
had been awarded to him, and thus they obtained 
a second $5,000 to divide among them. But now 
night was drawing near, and again one of the ten 
began to worry. 

‘<There will be a row at milking time,’’ said he. 
‘*Hasten abroad and persuade each of the share- 


holders to sign a proxy, which is a joker author- 


izing you to cast as you think best the vote to 
which his share entitles him. Then return with 


the proxies and we shall do some voting.’ 
At twilight the the barn, and in 
their hands were one thousand signed proxies to 


men met at 
represent the absent shareholders, and the ten were 
entitled to vote in their own right, for each still 
held his original share. 

‘*Now,’’ said the one who did the talking, ‘‘ we 
must organize. This company needs a president, a 
treasurer, and eight vice-presidents. That gives 
each of us a job, and since there are ten of us 
and the cow gives ten gallons, it is moved and 
seconded that each of us receive a salary of one 
gallon of milk per day. All in favor say, Aye.’’ 
And then they milked the cow. 


We all remember October, 1929, when 
we were called upon to suffer the crash that 


2 Robert Quillen in The Fountain Inn Tribune. 
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came. The whole situation is too recent to 
need repeating. 

Suddenly in the midst of our hardship 
and suffering, we were faced with a dra- 
matie banking holiday, which brought the 
American people to a sudden and keen 
realization of the fact that the spiritual 
values of life are more fundamental and 
important than material things, including 
the almighty dollar. We were brought to 
the realization again that the great Amer- 
ican spiritual ideal must be relied upon, 
with faith in ourselves and in the future. 
Each one has to choose for himself what 
We know that 
satisfying 


is permanently satisfying. 
lastingly 
needs of the 


nothing will prove 


which does not meet the 
deepest part of our natures. 

The present period of crisis is a pause 
between the materialistic orgy which eul- 
minated in October, 1929, and a new period 
which may be a great advance or it may 
be merely another money-crazed debacle in 
which our ideal may be de- 
stroyed. The choice must be made by our 
citizens, a substantial group of which is the 
public school teachers of America. From 
the beginning of our country, the public 
school teacher has not had the privilege of 
exercising the full rights of an American 
citizen. We have been permitted to slip 
quietly to the polls and cast our ballots, 
but we have not been allowed to discuss 
political issues or to take any leadership 
in matters affecting the welfare of our 
government. 

We are now faced with the possible col- 
lapse of our economic order. We are called 
upon to save the nobler qualities of our 
democratic society and to help destroy the 
sarcomatous growths now ravishing our 
society. Shall we as teachers, before it is 
too late, assume the position of leadership 
until recently held by politicians, capital- 
ists, bankers, industrialists and profit-seek- 
ers of all kinds, and by means of enlight- 


American 
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ened and disinterested leadership serve the 
youth of our country by arousing them to 
wise and unselfish rebuilding of our whole 
situation out of the sorry mess that is now 
upon us? The situation calls for great 
effort. To succeed in but a part will re- 
quire many changes, both in our present 
point of view and in our present practises. 

Edueation has been altogether too much 
concerned with the present. ‘‘Education 
is, as a rule, the strongest force on the side 
of what exists and against fundamental 
change; threatened institutions, while they 
are still powerful, possess themselves of 
the edueational machine, and instill a re- 
spect for their own excellence into the mal- 
leable minds of the young.’” 

This more or less unconscious defense of 
the status quo has placed the teacher in an 
I well recall a young 
high-school principal who issued instruc- 


ignominious position. 


tions to the teachers on the procedure to 
Each of his 
bulletins ended with the emphatic injunc- 
tion, ‘‘The teacher must follow his class 
out of the room and act as a leader.’’ The 
only opportunity which most teachers have 
availed themselves of in the past has been 
similar to this. They have followed along 
in the rear of movements over which they 
have had no control, and of which they 
have hardly been a part. 

Too often the worn-out catch words of 
business have been handed on to them. 
When salesmanship had made threadbare 
its selling service to the public, the teachers 
all over the country began to ‘‘sell educa- 
tion’’ to the people. It was situations like 
this that evoked the sneer of Bernard 
Shaw: ‘‘Edueation is always driving the 
tacks where the carpet was two weeks ago.’’ 

Responsible citizenship for the teacher 
should mean the production of understand- 
ing citizens from among the students in 
the classroom. Here opportunity beats an 


3‘*Why Men Fight,’’ Bertrand Russell, Century 
Company, 1917. 


be followed during fire drills. 
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anvil chorus. The opportunity is for the 
wise teacher whose mind ranges widely in 
the field of economies and world affairs. 
We must help break down our provincial 
attitude. Students can be made to realize 
that they ‘‘still have all that has sustained 
the spirit of man for centuries 





the soil, 
the sky, the sea, spring and sunlight, musie 
and books, and the love of woman. The 
first thing they must dismiss from their 
minds is that it is their responsibility to 
rebuild the world as it existed previous to 
October, 1929; that was an unbalanced and 
orgiastic world that held no promise of en- 
during happiness for mankind, and those 
who wish for its return are only holding 
back the hands of the clock.’”* 

From the teachers of 
come the influence which 
mad world of people 
realize that democracy will have to adjust 
itself to reality. 
have to be a quietly superior person, with 


America should 


will make our 
somewhat selfish 
The ecitizen-teacher will 


economic and social vision, with little senti- 
mentality, with a warm affection for hu- 
manity, high integrity, large patience, in- 
dependence of thought and scorn for the 
petty attitudes that so often enter into the 
practise of teaching. 

The citizen-teacher must not be a pessi- 
mist nor must he be a ‘“‘vulgar optimist 
bustling in with his talk of silver linings.’”° 
In the examination of life against the light 
of reality it is found to be ‘‘ 
water nor bitter aloes.’’ 

Can our present teacher-training colleges 


neither rose- 


with their emphasis on methodology select, 
train and allocate enough such citizen- 
teachers? Can the present administrative 
officers the country over give such teachers 
reasonable working loads? Can they se- 
cure academic freedom? Can they pro- 
vide the amenities that will make teaching 


4‘*To the Class of 1933,’’ John Hyde Preston, 
Forum, June, 1933. 

5 “*On Vulgar Optimists,’’ from ‘‘I For One,’’ J. 
B. Priestley, Dodd, Mead Company. 
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pleasurable and keep the citizen-teachers a 
long time in their respective communities? 
Can they surround such teachers with a 
strong arm of protection from the attacks 
of those whose present control of affairs is 
entrenched in a passing economic system? 

The breadth of mind and spirit that the 
teacher can develop in the individuals of 
the community will be the teacher’s best 
contribution to citizenship. His workshop 
is the classroom of the public schools. To 
vote regularly is important, but incidental. 
To hold public office is almost impossible 
unless some way is found to reduce the 
burden of hours and pupil load. 
routine instruction 


To give 
advice and to conduct 
But to make a generation 
of ma- 


are not enough. 


know that unlimited construction 
chines is dangerous when the social impli- 
cations of machinery are not known; that 
to squander untold wealth in fighting de- 
vices for protection is folly when no one 
knows what they protect; and that to 
worship progress is almost madness when 
no one knows whither the progress is lead- 
ing us—these are the aspects of the imagi- 
nation and the intellect and without them 
in a considerable and influential part of its 
citizenry, no people can hope long to escape 
the fatal consequences of its own ignorance. 

Teachers for generations have been recog- 
nized as ‘‘good citizens,’’ as people who are 
devoting a lifetime of service to the train- 
ing of the children of others that their chil- 
dren may grow into useful adults with the 
The 
teacher’s creed has always been one of 
not 


proper outlook on life and society. 


giving, not getting. Teachers are 
prone to shirk plain responsibilities. A 
large part of the salary of teachers goes 
to the support of less fortunate relatives 
and friends. Credit institutions seek the 


accounts of school teachers because they are 


good risks. 
Six to ten months’ work per year has 
been the teacher’s lot, and much of the 
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time between the periods of employment 
has been spent on self-improvement to the 
end that he might better serve the children 
of the nation. No profession can boast of 
a more altruistic motive in life. Yet in 
spite of the teacher’s many qualifications 
as a citizen, he has been criticized, brow- 
beaten, threatened, ordered, sued, vilified 
and otherwise maltreated when in any way 
he has turned his education or devoted any 
of his time to political endeavors. Just 
why seems to be quite a mystery. The 
teacher is not recognized as a citizen with 
all privileges or rights of other free citizens. 

Let me quote you from the present rules 
and regulations of the board of education 
of one of our cities in one of our most en- 
lightened states: ‘‘Teachers and other em- 
ployees of the school district shall not di- 
rectly or indirectly engage in campaigns 
for the election or defeat of any candidate 
for a member of the Board of Education. 
This shall not affect their right to vote as 
they deem proper.’’ 

We have cases where teachers have run 
for public office and have been ordered by 
boards of education to withdraw promptly 
from such degrading activities, or their 
immediate dismissal would ensue. It is 
interesting to note, however, that it has 
been established by court action that teach- 
ers are citizens and as such have a right to 
run for public office. Then why all this 
stigma to a teacher participating in poli- 
tics? Why this censure of the Teachers 
Association for maintaining an advisory 
group at a state capitol during a legisla- 
tive session when hundreds of measures 
affecting the very life and future of thou- 
sands of children of its state are under 
consideration ? 

Is all this feeling toward teachers par- 
ticipating in politics based on the assump- 
tion that politics is a rotten mess and 
teachers, being a rather decent lot, might 
be corrupted and the quality of their teach- 
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ing lowered, or is it based on the fear that, 
if teachers ever do become politically con- 
scious and act concertedly, some of the 
present practises in politics will be cleaned 
up? 

Let me quote to you from page 69 of the 
Review of Reviews for April, 1930, a pas- 
sage with reference to the attitude of the 
Board of Education in the city of Chicago: 


And so it happened that for years about the only 
active agitation against the tax administration was 
that carried on by a group of teachers organiza- 
eae 
teachers of Chicago have virtually been placed in 
2 position where they had to take the bull by the 
horns or be gored by it, and they courageously 
. . They have been 


tions in the public schools of the city. . 


chose the former alternative. . 
instrumental in concentrating attention upon tax 
conditions at times when no one else cared or had 
the courage to do so. The strongest evidence of 
their effectiveness in this respect is the extreme 
irritability with which their activities have been 
regarded by tax officials and other government 
representatives, culminating in a public threat by 
the President of the Board of Education of Chi- 
cago to discharge any teacher who contributed to 
a proposed investigation of the tax system. 


I have just quoted to you from the 
Review of Reviews for 1930. Let me now 
give you a statement from the Nation of 
May 10, 1933: 


After going unpaid for nearly a year Chicago’s 
14,000 public school teachers staged an educational 
program of their own consonant with the modern 
‘learn by doing’’ formula. The city owes them 
some $30,000,000, an average of $2,140 per in- 
Homes have been lost. Families have 
actual hunger. 


structor. 
suffered undernourishment, even 
Their life insurance cashed in, their savings gone, 
some teachers have been driven to panhandling 
after school hours to get food. They had been ad- 
vised by Jesse Jones, director of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, to persuade the bankers 
to seek a federal loan to permit Chicago to dis- 
charge its indebtedness to the teachers. Under 
this plan, the banks would use the city’s tax-antici- 
pation warrants as collateral. On April 24, having 
tried vainly for months to negotiate for their pay, 
the teachers, 5,000 strong, formed into five columns 
and marched on the city’s five leading banks. At 
the City National, jeering reminders to the chair- 
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man of its board, General Charles G. Dawes, of 
his recent $90,000,000 loan from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, following his ‘‘techni- 
eally’’ illegal loans to numerous Insull companies, 
evoked the former Vice-President’s ready profan- 
ity. ‘‘To hell with trouble-makers,’’ 
When no relief was forthcoming from bankers or 


was his reply. 


city authorities, the teachers demonstrated again 
two days later. On this occasion they were at 
tacked and clubbed by police—likewise unpaid, but 
not so much in arrears as the teachers. 

Chicago’s financial plight antedated the depres 
sion. and 
business interests resulted in flagrant discrimina- 


Favoritism collusion with powerful 
tion in tax assessments and laxity in tax collee 
tions. Some taxes of the boom year, 1928, have 
not yet been collected. 


teachers were receiving an object lesson in civies 


On the very day when the 


from policemen’s nightsticks, Colonel Robert R. 
McCormick, editor and publisher of the Chicago 
Tribune, was denouncing before the Advertising 
Club of New York the ‘‘ pink doctrines’’ taught in 
the nation’s schools and colleges. 


Is there any real reason why one million 
of our best educated 
barred from the privileges and responsi- 


bilities of real citizenship ? 


people should be 


the 


teacher has been devoting his time to the 


For years in this country, while 


altruistic pursuits of his calling, there has 
been eult of the 
‘Worshippers of the Golden Calf,’’ the 
followers of the almighty dollar. Money 
has become their god. We have built great 
temples of marble and granite in which to 
worship these man-made gods. We have 
called some of these temples stock ex- 
‘abracadabra’”’ 


developing the great 


‘ 


changes, in which by much 
and wand waving, we have wished our- 
selves wealthy by fictitious 
stock prices, when, lo! the magic spell 
bursts and we are brought face to 
with real values. Our man-made bubbles 
of material, so-called wealth have burst in 
our faces and left us bewildered. Institu- 
tions which we believed infallible have dis- 
solved, and the men who headed them have 
either been sent to the penitentiary or have 
left for foreign countries. 


Here lies the first assignment 


inflation of 


face 


of the 
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the present crisis. 
be taught that the 


the end 


teacher-citizens in 

Young America must 
simple spiritual virtues will in 
bring more real happiness than hoarded 
material wealth; that spiritual values can 
not be taken from us, but material things 
can be wiped out over night. How much 
of the 


our country in 


past ‘‘get-rich-quick’’ attitude of 


reneral can we attribute 


to something lacking in us as_ teacher- 
citizens? 

The 
the 
effort to combat the growing and engulf- 


the eoordinator of all 


school is 


ritht-minded agencies in a conscious 


ing influence of graft, gangsterism and 


general breaking down of organized so- 


ciety. Teachers must become politically 


conscious and become aware (not so sud- 
denly as to startle them) of the tremen- 
dous responsibilities which fall upon them 
in the definite working out of our social 
This that the 


type of individual must be induced to ae- 


program. means highest 


cept teaching as his profession. It means 
that those who seek public office must be 
carefully investigated before election, and 
after election carefully watched to see that 
public service rather than private gain is 
the controlling motive. 

Many will howl to high heaven when 
such a proposal is made and decry any 
political activity on the part of teachers, 
but where is the agency to come from to 

forces which are all but 
If it is not the job of the 
teacher-citizen to educate to a higher basis, 


combat the evil 


engulfing us? 
whose job is it? Only by education in its 
largest sense will we ever elevate ourselves 
to better cope with our economic, financial, 
social and moral problems. 

Why do I say that in real situations 
teachers must head such a coordinating 
movement of all right-thinking groups? 
Because teacher-citizens are trained to 
serve and are altruistic in the main. No 
group has spontaneously developed any 
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such ability or willingness to assume the 
responsibilities. Small organized minori- 
ties have ruled and gained power simply 
because the moral forces have been dis- 
organized With = the 
American public school as a nucleus and 
the coordinating agency for all right-think- 
ing groups, graft and corruption can be 
dethroned, both in business and in polities. 

A large order—yes. But who other than 
the teacher-citizens will volunteer? Where 
can we find a larger call to real citizen- 
America must have a spiritual re- 


and inarticulate. 


ship? 
awakening on some basis above a gold 
standard if she is to assume real leader- 
ship. 

May I make clear what I am trying to 
say by a simple illustration. For a short 
time, I shall speak to you representing two 
groups of people. The thinking of these 
groups is vastly different in its nature. 
Perhaps heretofore little thinking 
aloud has been done on this subject, but 
the time has now come when it is necessary 
for both these groups to lay all cards on 
the table in order that the public may know 
better how to analyze the situation. 

First of all, I shall represent Mr. Jones 
as a leader of the self-centered, self-seek- 
ing groups and special interests that have 
for many decades past constituted self- 
appointed committees whose duties were to 
eontrol all governmental functions—loceal, 
state and national. The thinking of Mr. 
Jones has never before been said aloud to 
the public. We shall now have the oppor- 
tunity of hearing him speak his mind to the 
school teachers of America. 

Mr. Jones: Ladies and Gentlemen, as the 
representative of many organizations, I 
stand before you as your friend to give 
you some very definite instructions. You 
are about to overlook some very pertinent 
facts which may cause you to jeopardize 
your jobs in the future. For many ages 
past you have been very quiet, inactive and 


very 
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neutral in all matters of importance. I 
have come before you to demand that you 
continue the same policy in the future. 
First of all, let me inform you that you 
are not citizens of America in the full 
meaning of the term. You merely have the 
right to vote. But you have no right to 
full citizenship when it comes to influenc- 
ing public opinion. You must not be 
quoted by the public press in regard to 
any political matters. When it comes to 
the election of officers, whether they be 
local, state or national, you may vote, but 
you dare not express an opinion in the 
presence of others. Regardless of the fact 
that you may be better qualified for the 
selection of the members of a board of edu- 
cation than any other group of citizens, re- 
member that on all these problems you 
must be silent. Those who are primarily 
interested in the education of girls and 
boys must limit their activities to that par- 
ticular field and leave all political matters 
to those who have an eye for the making 
of money and the accumulation of wealth. 
On all matters of taxation and school legis- 
lation we again demand of you that you 
keep your hands off. You are entirely 
ignorant of the goal that our organizations 
constantly seek. Life to us is not the train- 
ing of girls and boys, but the obtaining of 
the maximum amount of money with the 


minimum amount of effort. We have 
noticed that our dividends diminish in 
proportion to your activities. Therefore, 


stay out of polities. 

I recognize the fact that you have spent 
sixteen years of your lifetime in the public 
schools and colleges of America in prepar- 
ing to be good, clean, broadminded citizens, 
but I maintain that public education is a 
failure in that it stresses morality and 
character and citizenship, whereas we are 
interested in ‘‘money.’’ I am _ further 
aware of the fact that you can not get a 
certificate to teach until you have had a 
course in ‘‘government,’’ but if by chance 
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the 
you 


you gained any knowledge about 


proper management of government, 
must never reveal those facts to the public. 
You have had 


problems, but such courses teach you econ- 


also courses in economic 
omy for the masses and do not contribute 
The 
you have studied are opposed to such spe- 
represent. Therefore, 
Do not 


way lift your voices in opposition to our 


to our well-being. very text-books 


cial interests as I 


I give you fair warning! in any 
policy or practise. Our organizations have 
been operating for ages past, and school 
teachers have shown but little concern. 
Now may I continue my instructions to 
you more quietly and even more secretly. 
We political henchmen do not know much 
about the theory of democratic government, 
but we do know a great deal about political 
graft and practical politics. Stand ye there- 
fore at our command and move neither to 
the right nor the left. We do not ask you 
to boost for us, but we do demand of you 
that you remain silent. Weare now lions at 
bay. Many of our civie organizations have 
Investigating commit- 
tees are after us on every side. If all the 
school teachers in America and all the rest 


turned against us. 


of our college and university trained citi- 
zens were to exercise the full rights of citi- 
zenship just at this time, we would be 
doomed ! 

You must all remember that the long and 
tedious years of your training in preparing 
for the positions which you now occupy 
have naturally placed you in direct oppo- 
sition to crooked politics and grafting in 
public offices. 

I am further aware of the fact that yours 
is only one of the many groups who are 
paid a monthly salary from the funds ob- 
tained from the public through the process 
of taxation, and that all these other groups 
—city employees, county employees, state 
and federal employees—do have the full 
rights of citizenship, but your case is dif- 
ferent. You must not attempt to influence 
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the mind of the public. The illiterate 
laborer who has never gone to school a day 
in his life has a right to say what he pleases 
in regard to the political conditions, but 
you must not. It is easy for us to de- 
ceive the masses in general, so long as the 
teachers, who can reach and influence every 
race and class of people, remain silent. I 
that 
more than 90 per cent. of all the homes in 
America to-day, and that if their influence 


were wielded for the rood of the public in 


realize the school teachers do reach 


general, then all our self-seeking, special 
interests would suffer. Our business can 
You are 


You shall 


not appear before our state legislature, nor 


not be jeopardized. I repeat it. 


not citizens, but school teachers. 


our city council, nor even the board of edu- 
cation that employs you. Others have a 
right to say what they please, but you must 
be silent and let crooked polities have its 
way. Beware! I give you warning. Be 
silent. 

Now in answer to the instructions given 
by Mr. Jones, representing the self-centered 
interests, | shall speak for Mr. Smith, who 
represents the school teachers of America. 

Mr. SmitTH: | am glad to reply to your 


threats and intimidations. I am speaking 


for the citizen-teachers of America. First 
of all, | want to inform you that we are 
citizens. We do have the full rights of 


citizenship. It is not only our opportu- 
nity, but our responsibility and our obliga- 


tion to take an active part in our govern- 
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ment and in all our civic affairs. Every 
red-blooded American school teacher is 
now ready to fight against the pernicious 
practises that helped to bring on this 
present nation-wide situation. 

From the intimidations you offer, you 
infer that we are cowards, that we are 
afraid to take part in our government. 
You desire to hold over us a big political 
club and to intimidate us. You insinuate 
that, if we do not remain silent and neu- 
tral, we are apt to lose our jobs on account 
of your political chicanery. 

Are our jobs so dear that we are willing 
to sacrifice the welfare of hundreds of thou- 
sands of girls and boys and honest, hard- 
working citizens in order that you may con- 
No! A 
not be 


tinue your pernicious practises. 

thousand times, no! If we can 
public school teachers and citizens at the 
same time, then we choose to be citizens. 
Our government is face to face with a real 
struggle, and the publie school teachers of 
America are in the trenches ready to fight 
for a better, cleaner and more wholesome 
We will not remain silent and 
inactive in civie affairs. We are _ not 
cowards. We red-blooded American 
citizens and taxpayers qualified by pro- 
fessional training for leadership in the 
war on civic corruption, aroused to action 
by the menace of that corruption to the 
new generation of citizens entrusted to our 
care, and we propose to exercise our full 
rights hereafter at any cost. 


condition. 


are 


WHAT NEXT IN EDUCATION?’ 


By Dr. A. F. HARMAN 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION, ALABAMA 


CoMING from a state whose educational 
adversities have been cast to the four winds 
I am perhaps expected to return a gloomy 


1 Address before the third business session, Rep- 


resentative Assembly, National Education Associa- 


tion, Chicago, July 6, 1933. 


answer to the question, ‘‘ What next in edu- 
eation?’’ I shall not speak either apolo- 
getically or defensively. I prefer to speak, 
not so much as the representative of a state 
or a section, but rather as an American 


citizen. In our present dilemma it would 
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seem that the experiences of states and sec- 
tions are of worth principally as they con- 
tribute to the solution of the whole big 
problem of the future of education through- 
ut the nation. 

We, in the South, are more or less inured 
to the eruel poverty that follows war. It 
is needless to recount the deprivations and 
the sufferings of that long period of depres- 
sion that ended with the dawn of the pres- 
ent century. Added to paucity of re- 
sources, there were the skepticism and 
ften the open hostility of a proud and 
once wealthy people with reference to pub- 
lie schools. If by dint of great sacrifice 
money was to be had for education, the 
hurdles of selfish individualism, pride and 
prejudice must first be surmounted. By 
distressful experience we are learning now 
for the second time what it means to lack 
money for schools and, moreover, what it 
means to struggle against opposition to 
schools supported at public expense. 

Depression is not entirely without its 
‘compensations. Retrenchment and economy 
are not new words in our educational ter- 
minology. Between the upper and nether 
millstones of economie necessity, during 
that long period prior to the year 1900, we 
mastered the practical art of making a few 
dollars go a long way in the maintenance 
of an educational system. 

Out of economie adversity came also a 
eroup of professional and lay leaders, men 
like Ayeoek and Melver, Page and Alder- 
man, of North Carolina; Dabney and Clax- 
ton, of Tennessee; Curry, Phillips and 
Abercrombie, of Alabama, prophets and 
priests of education, proponents of a new 
philosophy of government that gripped the 
imaginations and stirred the enthusiasm of 
people everywhere. At last our civil polity 
contemplated education for a whole people 
With respect to educa- 
structures were 


at publie expense. 
tion, our governmental 
demoeratie and sound. 


It should not be necessary to recount 
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the admirable progress made in education 
throughout the South during the thirty- 
year period immediately preceding those 
unhappy times. According to the tangible 
evidences we still ranked low among the 
states with respect to educational facilities. 
Suffice it to observe the susceptibility of 
these tangible evidences to correction on 
ucecount of the intangible influences that 
permit only theoretical measurement at 
Suffice it also to note the vast and 
the 


period, in town and in country, both for 


most. 
ever-increasing expenditures during 
capital outlay purposes and also for the 
current operation of schools. In our cities, 
magnificent, million-dollar structures for 
the edueation of high-school children are 
not uncommon; in villages and open coun- 
try, modern consolidated schools are,to be 
found everywhere. Until depression came 
inadequacy of educational facilities was 
principally a problem of rural education. 
If during good times educational facili- 
ties were still comparatively poor or inade- 
quate, we were making such progress with 
respect to the organization, administration 
and supervision of education as perhaps 
was being made in no other section of our 
country. In such matters as transporta- 
tion and consolidation our record is alto- 
gether creditable. Indeed, there are those 
who believe that our enthusiasm for these 
recently developed instruments and agen- 
cies for the improvement of education has 
Until 
a few years ago we were rapidly eliminat- 
ing the district school, now predominantly 
taboo with students of educational adminis- 
tration. Best examples of the larger unit 
of administration (usually the county unit) 
were to be found in the South. We were 
We were not averse to ex- 


run ahead of our business judgment. 


open-minded. 


perimentation. In such matters as cur- 
riculum-making, supervision, the selection 
of superintendents and other administra- 
tive and supervisory officials on the basis 


of merit, we had abundant evidence of a 
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bold and aggressive leadership at work. 
All the circumstances considered, we think 
we were carrying our share of the work for 
American education. 

In the midst of progress came depression 

so far as education is concerned, ‘‘finan- 
cial chaos’? would be an apter phrase. 
recount our 
Whether 


on the basis of actual needs or on the basis 


Again, it is unnecessary to 


present-day financial difficulties. 


of comparison with other states or sections, 
funds for the support and maintenance of 
our educational systems have always been 
inadequate. When depression came funds 
were no longer in sight for the further ad- 
vancement of any educational interest or 
At first the financial problem 
of education in Alabama growing out of 


institution. 


this situation was primarily one of prompt 
payments by the state of its assumed obli- 
gations to the various county and city 
boards of education and other boards of 
control, and of holding fast as well to the 
school revenues heretofore obtainable from 
the various local sources. Our program of 
education, always inadequate to our needs 
and always more or less restricted, has now 
suffered the most serious curtailments. In 
certain rural areas there have been short- 
ened terms of school. In some places 
The 


stantly sounding that still other schools 


schools have closed. alarm is eon- 


must close. City school authorities are 
pleading desperately that the state come to 
the rescue. Salary schedules very gener- 
ally have become inoperative. Following 
the old paths of least resistance, those in 
authority have reduced salaries that were 
More is the pity, that 
teachers have gone unpaid, many of them 
the the rural 


areas and at the institutions, our eréditable 


always low enough. 


for months. In cities, in 
building programs have practically ceased. 
Consolidation, transportation, supervision, 
standardization and teacher training, all, 
on a praiseworthy and soundly progressive 


basis, if not in jeopardy, must await the 
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return of a better day for further ad- 
vances. 

The property tax, principal source of 
state and local revenues for schools, dimin- 
ishes, as would be expected in times such 
as these. Appropriations for education, 
payable from the general treasury of the 
state, have been drastically reduced by the 
legislature. The state is behind with its 
obligations to the various administrative 
educational units in the sum of approxi- 
mately $15,000,000, with no definite assur- 
ance as to when these obligations shall be 
met. Our recently enacted budget and 
financial control act balances the budget of 
the state, but through its system of pro- 
rations makes impossible sound budgetary 
procedure by any board of education or 
board of trustees of an educational institu- 
In a recent opinion of the attorney- 
general of the state, interpreting the 
budget and financial control act, the as- 
tounding tenet is advanced that education is 
not an essential of government. 

In these circumstances, naturally enough 
there are those who believe that our entire 
public school system is threatened with 
collapse. To the contrary, there are those 
who believe that life is like the dance; that 
life is rhythmical; that it is a series of ups 
and downs. There are those who believe 
with the Psalmist of old that 


tion. 


Weeping may tarry for the night, 
But joy cometh in the morning. 


We, in the South, particularly in Alabama, 
are for the second time in the midst of per- 
sistent, continuing depression. With the 
possible exception of a few places, like Chi- 
eago, so far as publie education is con- 
cerned, we are face to face with depression 
at its worst. Ours, therefore, is the big job 
of determining what the future of educa- 
tion shall be. This we believe to be the job 
of good leadership—leadership that brooks 
no discouragement, admits no defeat, ac- 
cepts the present plight of the schoels only 
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as a temporary affair, a passing conse- 
quence of hard times. 

I have sketched hastily and quite super- 
ficially the dire effects of two periods of 
depression upon education in Alabama and 
in the South. 
inevitably turn our attention first to the 
financial plight of the schools. All our 


In such times as these we 


schools from the lowest to highest are, in- 
deed, in desperate need of money. But the 
roots of the present trouble strike far 
deeper than our financial difficulties. 

It is difficult to view with complacency 
the celerity with which many educators 
have moved to effect economies that in the 
long run may not prove to be economies at 
all. In the present emergency we need to 
distinguish retrenchment from economy. 
The publie has the right to demand econ- 
omy in educational administration at all 
times. It should expect retrenchments only 
as financial reverses and limitations may 
make them necessary. We must not over- 
work words. We must be practical people. 
We must command the attention of the 
whole public and its sympathetic under- 
standing of the problems of educational 
administration. 
vestigations of the various aspects of the 
cost of education are neither to be feared 
nor to be opposed, provided only that all 
such investigations shall be made of all 
governmental functions and agencies and 
that all shall be scrapped that shall be 
found to have survived their usefulness. 
Curtailment of educational expenditures by 
force of necessity is one thing; to admit 
extravagances and to set up permanent or 
long-time programs of education on re- 


Critical and searching in- 


duced bases in the name of economy is quite 
another thing. To rush headlong into read- 
justments in the name of economy may sub- 
ject us, not without show of reason, to the 
charge that we have all along been parties 
to indefensible extravagance. Salary re- 
ductions and other adjustments in educa- 
tional expenditures are of course to be ex- 
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pected and defended in the present cireum- 
stances, but the failure to provide for a 
quick readjustment to the decreased pur- 
chasing power of the dollar or to increased 
cost of living due to any other cause is not 
to be tolerated. Temporary adjustments to 
meet present conditions; reorganization as 
a part of an intelligent, honest and har- 
monious plan for the reorganization of all 
the functions and agencies of government; 
subjection to the strictest scrutiny and 
tests as to educational needs; but not ab- 
ject surrender ! 

We who are professionally engaged in 
education are not mainly responsible for 
the extravagances—if there have been ex- 
travagances—in the cost of education. Our 
plants and equipment, our magnificent and 
costly school structures, beautiful temples 
of light and love, erected to the glory and 
dedicated to the education of youth, our ex- 
tensive teaching staffs of trained and com- 
petent men and women, our ever-expanding 
curriculum offerings, all these have been 
provided in orderly and legal ways, if not 
upon the demand, certainly with the will- 
ing consent and with the loving sacrifices of 
citizens in general and of the constituted 
authorities. Who shall be so bold as to say 
that we were more than parties affiliated 
with the citizenship of all America in an 
era of idealism as well as of realism? 

The times are propitious for the work of 
radicals and reactionaries. Demagogues, 
designing politicians and self-seeking oppor- 
tunists thrive on misfortune and discontent. 
The significance of the educational prob- 
lems growing out of the present economic 
depression does not lie in the mere fact that 
the onward march of schools and institu- 
tions for the time being is estopped but 
rather in the disturbed state of the public 
mind. There is no wholesome, dependable 
composite judgment with respect to educa- 
tion. Solidarity is lacking among the bene- 
ficiaries of the educational system. There 
is nO unanimity of purpose, no concert of 
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action, among those to whom we ordinarily 
look for guidance. Our interests conflict. 
We are selfish. We do not think in terms 
of larger educational units. We do not act 
harmoniously for the common good. 
Skepticism is the corollary of demoraliza- 
tion. It is no wonder, if in times of eco- 
nomie distress, coordinated educational ef- 
fort retrenchment 


becomes necessary or even appears to be 


wreck. If 


roes to 


is no wonder if those in au- 
way 


necessary, it 
thority or if those who are in any 
concerned begin to look for educational ap- 
pendages. We all remember Napoleon’s 
famous saying: ‘‘An army moves on its 
stomach.’’ If economie distress threatens 
even a part of the population with hunger, 
if banks are forced to close, if dividends 
dwindle and fortunes disappear, we must 
face bravely, painstakingly, intelligently, 
honestly, the questioning of all who are in 
doubt, particularly of the unthinking and 
the concerning the various 
services essential in a comprehensive edu- 
We must match wits with 


uninformed, 


cational system. 
those who would seize the advantage of 
hard times to sacrifice democratic ideals of 
the selfishness. 


This is the great necessity. This is the 


education upon altar of 
fundamental problem growing out of the 
present economic distress. 
Edueation for the present, let us say 
again, depends principally upon business 
management, upon retrenchments, upon the 
extent and kind of services to be main- 
tained with the money at hand. But edu- 
cation for the future depends upon the sue- 
cess with which we cope with those selfish 
interests that seize the opportunity pro- 
vided by a demoralized and skeptical public 
mind. It is difficult to escape the use of a 
much overworked and inept word. But it 
is certain that the publie does not under- 
stand or appreciate the necessity for public 
education on its present bases. Protesta- 
tions to the contrary, I suspect, are as old 
as time. Let me quote a sentence to illus- 
trate: ‘‘The highest welfare, safety and 
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power of a city consists in able, learned, 
wise, upright, cultivated citizens, who can 
secure, preserve and utilize every treasure 
and advantage.’’ These modern sounding 
words were spoken more than four hundred 
years ago by Dr. Martin Luther. I wonder 
that some diligent researchist has not found 
that the first demagogue won his politica] 
victory shouting for a free school and never 
did anything about it. However that may 
be, we have failed to imbue the publie with 
sound, lasting democratic ideals with refer 
ence to education. 

Edueation has not failed. It is more 
needed to-day than ever before and doubt- 
less will be needed more and more in the 
years to come. The progress we have made 
in the arts and sciences, we have made prin- 
cipally on account of education, not in spite 
of it. Edueation did not create this de- 
pression. If we are to be rid of it, we must 
repose our trust in men and women whom 
we ordinarily think of as educated. We 
must look ultimately to education for suc- 
cessful outcomes of all our religious, social, 
political and economie affairs. Education 
at its best must provide for speedy read- 
justments as may necessarily arise from 
social or economic change. But social or 
economic changes in the future must be 
subject to the dominant influence, if not to 
the direction and control, of education. 
Ours is the job to see to it that the common 
man—the mythical average man—is in- 
formed and taught to think about these 
things, particularly as problems of govern- 
ment. 

Discussion, agitation, 
among ourselves as a professional group 
will do little or no good. The future of 
education will depend principally upon 
the understanding, the interests, the de- 
cisions and the demands of the general 
public. The money changers apparently 
desire to control, if not to monopolize for 
a small, selected group, leadership in all 
fields of endeavor. At least that is the 


commiseration 
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restricting op- 
at the higher 


inevitable consequence of 
portunities for education 
levels. We need a bolder self-assertion. 
We need to redefine clearly and as per- 
manently as may be the aims and objec- 
tives of education with respect to its or- 
vanization, administration and supervision. 
| hold it to be a major problem of those 
professionally and officially engaged in 
education to define and expound its phi- 
losophy, to fix its objectives, to determine 
wisely the amount and kind of education 
that should be provided in a democracy. 
We need to explain, to argue, to urge, to 
protest, to warn against the evil conse- 
quences of thoughtless, ruthless and indis- 
criminate curtailment of the present edu- 
cational program, and, above all, by the 
dominant assurance and authority that 
come of knowledge, to win the hearty sup- 
port and approval of those who must pay 
the bill for American education. 

It may be a platitude to sound the call 
for educational leaders, professional and 
non-professional, who shall show us the 
way out of the quagmire of demoraliza- 
tion, skepticism, ignorance, misinformation, 
selfishness and all those other forces that 
combine and conspire to prevent or to re- 
tard the educational progress always to be 
desired and sought for in a democracy. 
This is the great necessity of the state and 
section whence I come. We must go back 
and do over the work of the fine and cour- 
ageous leaders who have gone before us. 
We have failed at publicity. We have 
been indolent. We have lacked courage. 
We have resorted too frequently to de- 
fense; too infrequently, to challenge. We 
must expect demoralization among those 
who are unorganized and undirected. We 
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must expect skepticism of those who are 
We must expect extravagant 
We may not 


uninformed. 
utterance of those who dare. 
expect the public mind to be reflected in 
educational progress, except as it is made 
to understand and moved to appreciate 
the inseparableness of education and the 
common good. 

We in the South must produce another 
generation of leaders. We must 
another prophet and priest like J. L. M. 
Curry, of Alabama, good ‘‘ Educational 
Bishop of the South.’’ We must 
another captain of the host like Charles 
B. Ayeock, of North Carolina, who died 
tragically but gloriously with the word 
‘‘education’’ literally upon his lips. We 
must look to the lay group. Among our 
public officials, among our business and 
professional men, manufacturers, farmers, 


look to 


look to 


we must develop leaders who shall have 
vision, who shall have sympathy for human 
suffering, who shall heed the holy mandates 
of truth and duty, who shall have time and 
strength and courage to preach the demo- 
cratic doctrine of equality of educational 
opportunity child. We 
leaders that there may be judicially au- 
thorized definitions of the legal status of 
education ; that education may be accepted 
for all time as an indispensable agency of 
We need for leaders captains, 


for every need 


government. 
that there may be discipline; interpreters, 
that there may be understanding; messen- 
gers, that the word may be carried every- 
where. Then, in spite of confusion, de- 
moralization, skepticism and selfishness, in 
spite of the discouragement that comes of 
the present distressing lack of money, may 
we not say of the future of education ‘‘Joy 
cometh with the morning’’? 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN SPAIN 
The Christian Science Monitor reports that 
as the 1932-33 university term is closing, much 


progress is noted in the construction of the 
eampus of the University of Madrid, which it 
is said when completed will be the largest in 
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Europe. Several dormitories at the “univer- 
sity city” were in use this year, and the first see- 
tion of the Faculty of Philosophy and Letters 
was Inaugurated. 

At Santander, a former palace of King Al- 
fonso will be opened this summer as an interna- 
tional summer university, a new experiment in 
education. Meanwhile, foreign students are 
flocking to the summer school of the University 
of Saragossa at Jaca, and to other summer 
schools in Spain. The school in Jaca, which 
was founded in 1927 by Sefor Domingo Miral, 
now has a capacity attendance of foreign stu- 
dents every summer. 

Another innovation this year is a “floating 
university,” a ship that is 
Mediterranean Sea with a group of students 
from all Spanish universities. Many of the 
students making the cruise were given scholar- 
ships for this purpose; others are paying their 


cruising across the 


way. 

During the term just ended, according to the 
Monitor, university matriculation in Spain was 
for the first time placed on a selective basis, al- 
though restrictions imposed were not rigid. 
Methods of instruction were modernized. Not 
yet eliminated, however, are the frequent stu- 
dent strikes, which interrupt every student’s 
course of studies several times each year. Most 
students in Spain are of firm political affilia- 
tion, and take a hand in national and interna- 
tional polities. 

There are eleven universities in Spain. The 
youngest, the University of Murcia, was on the 
verge of closing its doors several times, but has 
survived. The University of Barcelona, founded 
in 1450, is again teaching in Catalan following 
granting of the region’s autonomy statute. The 
old University of Aleala de Henares was moved 
to Madrid in 1836, and is now known as the 
Central University of Spain. It was here that 
435 years ago Cardinal Cisneros founded the 
first university campus in Spain, consisting of 
a group of buildings to house students who 
were too poor to live in other boarding houses. 

Other universities include the University of 
Salamanca, after which many of the early uni- 
versities in Latin America were copied; the Uni- 
versity of Valladolid, the University of Gra- 
nada, the University of Oviedo, the University 
of Santiago, the University of Seville, the Uni- 
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versity of Valencia and the University of Sara- 


gossa. 


THE SCHOOL OF RESEARCH AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


A new School of Research, organized within 
the Graduate School of the University of South- 
ern California, and emphasizing especially orig- 
inal research by candidates for the Ph.D. de- 
gree and by faculty members, is announced by 
President R. B. von KleinSmid. Dr. Rockwell 
D. Hunt, who has been named director, writes: 


Establishment of the new school is in recogni- 
tion of the unique position of the University of 
Southern California in the field of instruction and 
guidance of students at the highest stages of 
preparation for their professions or scientific 
careers, 

It is generally recognized that a fundamental 
task of the graduate division of a university, as 
distinct from a college, is to extend the horizons 
of human knowledge by means of independent in- 
vestigation and research. The research student, 
or real scholar in the fields of physical and social 
sciences as well as in the humanities, proves his 
right to a place among intellectual leaders. His 
attitude is that of increasingly independent effort 
whereby his claim to full recognition by the uni- 
versity and to a place in the goodly company of 
scholars is recognized. 


Membership in the School of Research will 
be granted to those students who are formally 
admitted to candidacy for the Ph.D. degree. 
Visiting research scholars in Los Angeles may 
likewise be recognized, and under special con- 
ditions other recommended graduates already 
holding the master’s degree may be elected to 
membership by the Graduate Council. 

Demand for advanced graduate work is in- 
creasing constantly at the University of South- 
ern California, according to Dean Hunt. This 
year there were fourteen candidates for the de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy. These were in 
anthropology and archeology, biochemistry, bot- 
any, economics, education, English language 
and literature, history and sociology. 

A graduate department of the College of Let- 
ters, Arts and Sciences was formally organized 
during the academic year 1910-11. In 1920, in 
order more adequately to meet the increasing 
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demands of qualified candidates and to provide 
enlarged opportunities for graduate study and 
scholarship investigation, the board of trustees 
established the Graduate 
coordinate the 


of the university 
School, “to harmonize and 
strictly graduate activities throughout the uni- 
versity, exercising general control of graduate 
study.” 

In 1924 the Graduate School announced that 
the university had definitely decided to enter 
upon the important task of offering advanced 
vraduate work leading to the degree of doctor 


of philosophy. The first Ph.D.’s were conferred 


in 1927, and each succeeding year has witnessed 


the completion of requirements for the doctor- 
ate by qualified candidates, this June’s group 
being the largest. 

Establishment of the new School of Research 
at the University of Southern California is in 
harmony with the trend toward a rather sharp 
division between the masterate, or fifth year, 
and the real graduate work of research in prep- 
aration for the doctorate. It is expected to be 
an aid in preserving the best traditions of the 
highest earned degree, for only those scholars 
showing research ability and future promise 
will be admitted to candidacy. 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN THE UNITED 
STATES 

THERE is approximately one school board 
member to every two teachers in the United 
States, according to a bulletin recently issued 
by W. S. Deffenbaugh and Timon Covert, of the 
Office of Education, on “School Administrative 
Units.” There are in round numbers 127,000 
school districts for administrative purposes in 
the several states. Control of educational af- 
fairs in these administrative units is vested in 
approximately 424,000 members of boards of 
education or school trustees. These 424,000 
school board members elect teachers for 839,- 
879 public school teaching positions, so that 
there is approximately one school board mem- 
ber to every two teachers. 

In each of nine states there are more than 
20,000 school board members. These states are: 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Texas and Wisconsin. 
Maryland, with a county unit system, has only 
24 school administrative units and reports only 
101 such officers. Delaware’s state system in- 


Missouri, 
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cludes 15 administrative units and 65 school 
board members. 

Of the 127,000 school districts, it is estimated 
that 109,000 are small common-school districts, 
6,000 are town or township, 7,000 are indepen- 
dent districts or city school districts and the re- 
maining 5,000 are consolidated, township high, 
county and other types. 

In twelve states—Arkansas, Idaho, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, Oregon, South Dakota and 
Wisconsin—the number of school board mem- 
bers is greater than the number of teachers. In 
“district” unit states, the ratio of board mem- 
bers to teaching positions is 1 to 1.3; in the 
town or township unit states, 1 to 6.1, and in 
the county unit states, 1 to 17.7. The average 
number of teachers per school district for ad- 
ministrative purposes (cities included in the 
average) ranges from 3 in Kansas, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Oregon, 
Idaho, Mississippi, Missouri and Nevada to 
353 in Maryland. 

The average size of school districts ranges 
from five square miles in Illinois and New York, 
to 2,055 square miles in Utah, Office of Educa- 
In seven states the average 
For the country 


tion records show. 
is less than 10 square miles. 
as a whole the average administrative unit size 
is 23 square miles. The average number of 
school districts per county for the United States 
as a whole is 42. 

It appears from the bulletin that some states 
have an excessive number of school districts in 
comparison with others. Just what size district 
is best suited for administrative purposes no 
one ean say. Authorities on school administra- 
tion are generally agreed, however, that the unit 
should be larger than the small district found 
in the district unit states, and even larger than 
the township in some of the township unit 
states. For most of the states in which state- 
wide educational surveys have been made, the 
commissions or survey staffs recommended the 
“county” unit. In New York and New Jersey 
the survey commissions recommended a larger 
unit which they term a “community” unit. 


OUTDOOR EDUCATION 


THE director of the American Association of 
Museums reports that the committee on outdoor 
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education, of which Dr. Hermon Carey Bumpus 
is chairman, completed its work in the Yellow- 
National 1932. 


trailside nature 


stone Park on December 31, 


Four museums and_ seven 
shrines have been created in the park and are 
management of the 


now lett in action under 


National Park Service. This has been the work 
of five seasons in the field. 
trailside museum at 


Since last report, the 


Fishing Bridge on the shore of Yellowstone 
Lake has been completed, and exhibits have 
been installed; the surrounding area has been 
landseaped, and approaching paths and road- 
ways have been made through the assistanee of 
the government. 

The 
enlarged to meet inereased requirements 
The 


has been converted into an ap- 


trailside museum at Old Faithful has 
been 
of the publie. patio heretofore used as 
an auditorium 
proach to a newly constructed outdoor amphi- 
theater, similar to one adjoining the museum at 
the lake, which has abundantly shown its worth 
since its completion last year. Efforts to im- 
prove lectures by providing projection lantern 


and slides, and by recommending subject-mat- 


ter, have received the commendation of park 
staff and audiences alike. 
Largely as a result of the initiative of resi- 


dent members of the educational staff, the mu- 
seum at Mammoth has been enlarged, equipped 


A li- 


brary and reference and reading rooms are now 


and provided with exeellent material. 
being completed. 

Public response to the nature shrine at Ob- 
Cliff, 


eonstruetion of 


sidian built in an earlier year, has 


prompted somewhat similar, 


though smaller, museum structures at other 


points of outstanding interest. Shrines are now 
located also at Rhyo-Travertine Gulch, Swan 
Lake Flat, Beaver Dam, Nymph Lake, Tuff 
Cliff and the Firehole. 
Trailside Notes, a booklet 


park for motorists, has been revised with the 


interpreting the 
help of geologists. Five thousand copies of the 
Notes have been placed at Mammoth, and pro- 
vision has been made for future editions. 

It was nine years ago that the committee be- 
gan its work in Yosemite National Park. Since 
then eight trailside museums have been com- 


pleted under its auspices: at Glacier Point and 


in the Valley of Yosemite, at Bear Mountain in 
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the Palisades Interstate Park, at Yavapai Point 
on the rim of the Grand Canyon, and at Old 
Faithful, Madison Norris 
Basin and Fishing Bridge in the Yellowstone. 
Meanwhile, following these examples, similar 
under other 


Junction, Geyser 


structures have been constructed 
auspices in other parks—national, state and 
local. Now, at the end of nearly a decade since 
the Committee on Outdoor Education began its 
work, the idea that the out-of-doors is itself a 
material—has_ be 


museum—rich in exhibited 


come fixed in the publie mind. 


PARTICIPATION OF COLLEGE GRADU- 
ATES IN EDUCATIONAL AND 


SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 
EMELYN B. HarrrinGe, president of the As 
sociate Alumnae of Vassar College, has ad 
dressed the following letter to its members: 


At a time when the children of our country need 
all the mental and moral training possible, thou 
sands of schools have been closed, and in thousands 
of others the classrooms are hopelessly over-crowded 
and valuable opportunities are being curtailed 
Also women and children in many places are work 
ing long hours for less than starvation wages. 

Obviously the public school systems are the first 
to suffer at the hands of politically-minded coun 
cils that are trying to reduce budgets, and ob 
viously, too, the present situation offers a chance 
to those employers who are unscrupulous to tak 
advantage of all classes of workers. 

With the approval of the Board of Directors 
and the Council of Representatives, I am writing 
to beg that each one of you become aware of thi 
situation in your community as it relates to the 
welfare of the public schools and libraries and to 
If you find that the 
of teachers 


the exploitation of workers. 
public school budget or the 
is being decreased beyond the point where it is 
absolutely necessary or in every way justified, or 
that employers are breaking down hard-won labor 
laws that it may take years to rebuild, will you 
ally yourself with any existing non-political group 
that is taking steps to combat such conditions, or, 
if necessary, help to create such a group? Will 
you also write the executive secretary of the asso 
ciation, giving a picture of conditions in your city 
and of the attitude of the citizens towards un 
justified encroachments, if any, on the educational! 
system or the labor laws? 

It is not our purpose to suggest affiliations with 
any political organizations. You may find already 
at work in your vicinity a branch of the League 


number 
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of Women Voters, or some other body, such as the 


citizens’ group in Baltimore, which you can join. 


Dr. J. W. Crabtree, secretary of the National 
Edueation Association, has sent a copy of this 
letter to the presidents of universities and col- 
leges, suggesting that similar action be taken 


by them. 


LEGISLATIVE SUPPORT OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF ILLINOIS 

We are informed by Dr. Harry Woodburn 
Chase, who recently retired as president of the 
University of Illinois to aceept the presidency 
of New York University, that the Illinois State 
Senate passed a resolution in the closing days 
of its work which, however, did not come up in 
the House beeause of the general congestion of 
the calendar. This resolution, after setting out 
that the General Assembly had passed without 
reduction the biennial appropriation bill of 
the university, and that the board of trustees 
had fully and generously cooperated with the 
administration in its efforts to reduce public ex- 
penditures, states its appreciation and confi- 


dence in the reeord of the board of trustees and 
closes with this declaration: 


RESOLVED, That the maintaining of high re- 
search and educational standards at the University 
of Illinois should be among the first concerns of 
our people and to this end we urge generous sup- 
port in the future of this institution so that the 
reductions in salaries and operating costs, volun- 
tarily made by the Board of Trustees because of 
the present economie emergency, may not result 
in lasting injury to the university and lessened 
opportunity to continue to serve the state. 


This declaration is said to be the first time 
since the depression began that any legislative 
body has expressed itself positively in favor of 
maintaining high standards in state universities. 

The university appropriation bill was passed 
without reduction. The operating budget is 
about twenty per cent. less than the appropria- 
tions made two years ago for operations. The 
figures from state sources are $7,810,000 for 
the biennium. Salaries at the university have 
been reduced by an average of eleven per cent. 
from their original level, the reduction involv- 
ing a sliding seale of from five to fifteen per 
Economies have been effected in general 
operation, but the university has not found it 


cent. 
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necessary to cripple or discontinue any of its 


activities. 


ENROLMENT IN SUMMER SCHOOLS 


A SUMMARY drawn up by Clyde Beals, a 
correspondent of The New York Times, gives a 
survey of the 
throughout the country. 
summary, enrolments in the colleges and uni- 
versities of New York City have shown small 


enrolments in summer schools 


Aceording to this 


decreases, while the decline in the country, ex- 
elusive of New York, is about 20 per cert. 
The correspondent points out that the sum- 
mer enrolments have lagged behind the business 
curve. For, long after the 1929 had 
passed, the enrolments kept increasing until in 
1931 they amounted to some 11,000 more than 
those of 1929. 


are again climbing upward, enrolments are still 


erash 


And now that business curves 


pointed steeply downward. 

That the upward turn may not be far away, 
however, is suggested by several straws. New 
York University, for example, prepared for a 
10 per cent. drop, according to Henry G. Arns- 
dorf, registrar, but unexpected arrivals now 
promise to make it nearer 4 per cent. At Mich- 
igan, the schools of law, medicine and phar- 
macy all show gains over last year. 

Only one part of the country, according to 
figures obtained by The New York Times, shows 
a gain. The University of Chicago enrolled 
3,990 students—an 165 over last 
vear—and it was estimated that there would be 
a further increase of 200 students. With these 
it would have a gain of 9.5 per cent., but still 
12 per cent. less than the 1929 figure, 4,782. 

The smallest percentage loss will have been 
that of the University of Southern California 
at Los Angeles, if its estimated 4,200 proves to 
be correct. That is a drop of only 3.9 per cent. 
from last year. 

The figures thus far available, compared with 
1932, and in most cases 1929, are given in the 
following table: 


increase of 


Enrolment by Years 


COLLEGE 1933 1932 1929 
Columbia *10,000 11,559 13,817 
New York *4,700 4,896 4,606 
City 5,023 6,025 3,694 
Hunter *3,000 3,400 3.005 
Harvard *1,500 1,943 2,489 
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Pennsylvania State *92 347 2,874 3,182 
Georgia 1,041 1,280 

Tulane 728 924 

Texas 2.281 3,568 2,954 
Chicago *4.190 3.825 4,782 
Illinois 2.387 942 2,431 
Purdue 628 764 564 
Cincinnati 590 843 1,008 
Western Reserve 1,050 1,650 2,150 
Michigan *3.190 3,989 

Wisconsin 3,050 3,760 5,222 
Minnesota 3,326 4.376 5,035 
Colorado 1,375 2,365 

Washington 1,900 2.700 

California 2,812 3,819 6,090 
Southern California *4 200 4.372 3,710 
Middlebury 425 530 562 


59,743 72,404 


Total 


* Estimated. 


THE EMERGENCY COMMITTEE IN AID 
OF DISPLACED GERMAN SCHOLARS 
THERE has been formed an Emergency Com- 

mittee in Aid of Displaced German Scholars, 

chair- 
The 
other members of the executive committee are: 

Fred M. Stein, treasurer, Alfred E. Cohn, L. C. 

Dunn, Bernard Flexner and Nelson P. Mead. 
The general committee consists of Thomas S. 

Baker, Lotus D. Coffman, Sir Arthur Currie, 

Harold Willis Dodds, Sidney B. Fay, Harry A, 

Garfield, Robert M. Hutchins, James H. Kirk- 

land, Henry N. MacCracken, Robert A. Milli- 

kan, Wesley C. Mitchell, Harold G. Moulton, 


with President Livingston Farrand as 


man, and Dr. Stephen Duggan, secretary. 


William <A. Neilson, George Norlin, Marion 
Edwards Park, Walter Dill Seott, Harlow 


Shapley, Robert G. Sproul, Oswald Veblen, Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, Ernest H. Wilkins and Mary E. 
Woolley. 

This committee will be glad to receive contri- 
butions, which should be sent to the treasurer, 
Mr. Fred M. Stein, 2 West 45th Street, New 
York City. All inquiries should be mailed to 
the secretary, Dr. Stephen Duggan, at the same 
address. 

The following statement has been issued by 


the committee: 


An ancient university tradition is now challenged 


in Germany. Race, nationality and political par- 


tisanship have been set above the ideal of universal 
That 


learning. ideal has, as have other human 
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aspirations, suffered a checkered career. But it 
was in Germany itself where the proud doctrines 
and Lernfreiheit received their 
most profound devotion. 


of Lehrfreiheit 
greatest support and 
The society of universities can not fail to notice 
and must unreservedly deplore the abandonment 
of these time-honored university rights wherever 
they have been abandoned. 

It is everywhere incumbent upon university fac- 
ulties, leaders in thought and opinion as they have 
come to be, to be alive to the dangers which 
threaten them and by a declaration of faith to 
range themselves on the side of freedom of speech 
and freedom of teaching. It behooves them to 
make known, in all solemnity, that they intend to 
maintain their historic duty of welcoming scholars, 
irrespective of race, religion and political opinion, 
into academic society, of protecting them in the 
interest of learning and human understanding, and 
of conserving for the world the ability and scholar- 
ship that might otherwise disappear. 

There are not lacking evidences of prejudice and 
even of intolerance in our own country. Neverthe- 
less, we believe they represent American institu- 
tions of learning as well as themselves in affirming 
their steadfast belief in this academic tradition. 
Moreover, they look forward confidently to a return 
upon the part of the German universities to par- 
ticipation in the ancient faith. 

As a result of the disturbance in Germany many 
scholars of undoubted merit, some of them among 
the most distinguished in the world, have been re 
moved from their chairs and must begin life anew 
with very inadequate means or with no means at 
all. Many will have to leave the land of their 
birth and seek opportunity, temporarily at least, 
in other lands. The situation makes a call not 
only upon our sympathy, but also upon our re- 
sources. In the hope that they may serve their 
German colleagues in the crisis, we have formed 
The Emergency Committee in Aid of Displaced 
German Scholars. 

We are, however, aware that as the result of the 
present economic depression, university revenues in 
in our own country have been sadly reduced and 
teachers have been dropped from the rolls and are 
suffering severe deprivation. In such a situation 
the universities must not be called upon for finan- 
cial assistance for the benefit of foreign scholars. 
In most instances the aid to be extended to the 
latter must come from funds raised from sources 
outside the universities. 

Some such funds have been forthcoming and 
have been placed at the disposal of the committee, 
but in view of the number of invitations that the 
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universities would like to extend to the displaced 
German scholars, the amount is very inadequate. 
As the displaced scholars are chiefly engaged in 
research we have informed the universities in which 
they would probably find working conditions most 
congenial of our readiness to meet their salaries 
to the extent and to the number permitted by the 
resources at our disposal. 

We wish to emphasize the emergency nature of 
our activity. We have not the resources to endow 
permanent chairs nor in view of the unemployment 
of our own scholars have we any desire to do so. 
The funds at our disposal will enable us to co- 
operate with a university only to the extent of 
establishing an honorary lectureship to which a 
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German scholar may be invited for a period of one 
or at the most two years. At the close of such 
period all commitments on the part of the uni- 
versity and of this committee will cease. 

We are aware of the inadequacy of the as- 
sistance we are now able to offer. It is in no way 
a measure of our desire to aid our German col- 
leagues. But it is an earnest of our determination 
to range ourselves with scholars everywhere in 
maintaining the traditions of learning that have 
taken so long to evolve and that are now so seri- 
ously threatened. And we rejoice to be able to co- 
operate in this endeavor with similar committees 
established in the countries of western and north- 


ern Europe. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


JESSIE GRAY, training teacher at the Phila- 
delphia Normal School since 1916, has been 
elected president of the National Education As- 
sociation, to sueceed Joseph Rosier, president 
of the Fairmont State Teachers College, West 
Virginia. We hope to print next week an ade- 
quate report of the Chicago meeting. 


At the last meeting of the Board of Superin- 
tendents of New York City a resolution was 
passed extending farewell and good wishes to 
Associate Superintendent Colligan. It reads: 
“Whereas, Associate Superintendent Colligan 
will assume the presidency of Hunter College on 
the first day of September, 1933, be it Resolved, 
that the Board of Superintendents expresses to 
Mr. Colligan the hope that his career at Hunter 
College will be one of great usefulness to the 
city and happiness to himself.” 

ALBERTUS DARNELL, assistant dean of the 
College of the City of Detroit, has been made 
dean to fill the vaeaney caused by the resigna- 
tion of Dr. W. L. Coffey. 


Dr. T. OwEN HorsFauu, an instructor in 
mathematies at Cornell University, has been 
named president of Snow College, at Ephraim, 
‘tah. The State of Utah took over the college 
this year, and Dr. Horsfall will be the first pres- 
ident under the new régime. 


Proressor L. N. G. Fron has been reelected 
vice-chancellor for 1933-34 of the University of 
Dr. C. W. Kimmins has been ap- 
pointed deputy vice-chancellor for the same 
period. 


London. 


ProFEssOR PavuL BarBier has been appointed 
pro-viee-chancellor of the University of Leeds, 
in suecession to Professor John Strong. 


A sust of Sir Michael Sadler has been pre- 
sented to the University of Leeds by an anony- 
mous donor. Sir Michael was vice-chancellor 
of the university from 1911 to 1923 and later 
British minister of education. 


THE doctorate of laws was conferred at the 
commencement of Temple University on Dr. 
Thomas S. Gates, president of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


TRINITY COLLEGE conferred at commencement 
on June 19 the degree of doctor of letters on 
Dr. John H. Finley, associate editor of The 
New York Times. 


AMONG the honorary degrees conferred by 
Bowdoin College on June 22 were the doctorate 
of humane letters on Sir Francis James Wylie, 
Oxford, secretary of the Rhodes Trustees, and 
the doctorate of letters on Dr. Mary Ellen 
Chase, professor of English at Smith College. 


THE honorary degree of doctor of laws was 
conferred by the University of Oregon at com- 
mencement on Dr. Joseph Schafer, superinten- 
dent of the Wisconsin State Historical Society, 
an authority on Oregon and Northwest history, 
who delivered the commencement address. Be- 
fore going to Wisconsin, Dr. Schafer was a 
member of the faculty of the University of Ore- 
gon. Professor Herbert S. Jennings, director 
of the zoological laboratory of the Johns Hop- 
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ot science. 





Cuar.Les A. Howarp, state superintendent of 
schools for Oregon, was awarded the honorary 
Dr. Linus Carl Paul- 
ing, of the California Institute of Technology, 
David 


degree of doctor of laws; 


doctor of science, and 


Christian Henny, the degree of doctor of engi- 


the degree of 


neering, at the sixty-fourth annual commence- 
Agricultural 
The degrees were conferred by Dr. W. 


ment exercises of the Oregon State 
College. 
J. Kerr, chancellor of higher education for Ore- 
Dr. Mervin Gordon Neale, president of 


gon. 
the University of Idaho, delivered the com- 
mencement address. 

THE Massachusetts State Agricultural Col- 


lege has conferred the doctorate of scienee on 
Joseph B. Lindsey, Amherst, who for forty-two 


years was a member of the staff of the Massa- 


chusetts Agricultural Experiment Station and 
for twenty-three years was vice-director, and 
on Homer J. Wheeler, Upper Montelair, New 


Jersey, who was formerly director of the Rhode 
The doctorate of 
‘lis, of West 


Newton, for thirty-three years a member of the 


Island Experiment Station. 


laws was conferred on George H. 


Board of Trustees. 


Dr. IsaAtAH BOowMAN, director of the Amer- 


Geographical Society, has been elected 
National 
fill the position occupied until his recent resig- 
Kellogg. Dr. Bowman 
will retain his position as director of the Amer- 


half his 


can 


chairman of the 


-_ 


Research Couneil, to 


nation by Dr. Vernon 
ican Geographical Society, devoting 
time to the work of the National Research 
Council. There ereated in the Na- 
tional Research Council the office of honorary 
vice-chairman to which Dr. William H. Welch, 
of the Hopkins 
elected. The honorary chairman is Dr. George 
Ellery Hale, honorary director of the Mount 


has been 


Johns University, has been 


Wilson Observatory. 

Dr. Epwin Grant CONKLIN, who retired last 
month as Henry Fairfield Osborn professor of 
biology at Princeton University, has been re- 
quested by the board of trustees to serve as lee- 
turer in biology next year. 

Dr. Van B. Hart, extension professor of 
farm management at the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Ithaca, has been appointed 





kins University, received the degree of doctor 
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acting director of agricultural extension during 
the six months’ absence of L. R. Simons. 

Tue Galton chair of eugenics in the Univer- 
sity of London has been filled by the appoint- 
ment of Dr. R. A. Fisher, who since 1919 has 
been engaged on scientific research in the statis- 
tical department at Rothamsted Experimenta! 
Station. He succeeds Dr. Karl Pearson, who 
held the Galton professorship and had been di- 
rector of the Francis Galton Laboratory for 
National Eugenies since its establishment. 

A UwnitTep Press dispatch states that Pro 
fessor Albert Einstein will cooperate in the ad 
ministration and direction of the physies insti- 
tute of the Hebrew University at Jerusalem 
Dr. Einstein is reported to have sent a cable to 
the effect that he would accept a chair at the 
university if certain reforms he suggested were 
sarried out. 

ConaL H. O’RiorpAN has been appointed to 
the Shute Lectureship in “The Art of the 
Theater” at the University of Liverpool for the 
session 1933-34. 

Proressor FRANK SMITH, professor of edu 
eation at Armstrong College, Neweastle-on 
Tyne, has been appointed to the chair of educa 
tion at the University of Leeds. 

Mrs. AnNA B. CREASEY has 
serving for thirty-two years as secretary of the 
Graduate School of Princeton University. 


retired after 


THe Board of Edueation at Detroit is re 
ported to have reduced the salary of Superin 
tendent Frank Cody from $18,000 to $12,000. 


GLENN O. SWING, superintendent of the Cov 
ington, Kentucky, schools, who had accepted a 
position as principal of Withrow High School, 
Cincinnati, has decided to remain in Covington. 


Davip J. McLean, publisher and president 0! 
The Brooklyn Citizen, has become a trustee ol 
the Brooklyn Publie Library to succeed Walter 
H. Crittenden. 


Mrs. Laura F.. Osporn has been elected presi- 
dent of the Board of Edueation at Detroit. 


Secretary Ickes has announced the titles 
and tentative personnel of the various commit- 
tees and subcommittees of the Business Ad 
visory and Planning Council recently estab- 
lished in the Department of the Interior. These 
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inelude: on the committee on the Decentraliza- 
tion of Industry, Mr. Morris E. Leeds, president 
of the Leeds and Northrup Company, Phila- 
delphia; on the subeommittee on Domestie Com- 
merce Surveys, Professor Joseph H. Willits, 
lean of the Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, Philadelphia, and on the subcom- 
mittee on Reporting and Publication Policy, 
Dr; ‘C. 
University 


Leith, professor of geology at the 
of Wisconsin. 


Dr. Earn DEAN Howarp, professor of eco- 
nomies at Northwestern University, deputy ad- 
ininistrator of the National Recovery Act under 
General Hugh §S. Johnson, has been in New 
York City for a series of conferences with 
Professor Lind- 
say Rogers, Burgess professor of public law at 


leaders in the garment trades. 


Columbia University, has been appointed in- 
dustrial adviser to Professor Howard. 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM E. Dopp, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, who was recently appointed 
ambassador to Germany, sailed for Germany on 
July 5. 


Dr. Wittt1AM MATHER Lewis, president of 
Lafayette College, sailed for France on July 6. 


ARTHUR KINGSLEY PorTeR, William Dorr 
Boardman professor of art at Harvard Univer- 
sity, has been appointed chairman of a group 
of six delegates from the United States to the 
thirteenth International Congress on the His- 
tory of Art, to be held in Stockholm from Sep- 
tember 4 to 7. 


Dr. JoHN C, Parisu, professor of American 
history in the University of California at Los 
Angeles, who has been in Europe during the 
past year, While 
abroad he devoted his time to research work in 
European archives studying American Indian 
affairs during the Colonial period. During the 
coming summer he will be a research scholar at 
the Henry E. Huntington Library. 


academic has returned. 


Proressor Witu1aM Lyon PuHE ps, of Yale 
University, gave the commencement address at 


Lake Erie College on June 13. He spoke on 


“The Great Poets as Religious Teachers.” 


Corwin F, PALMER, superintendent of mu- 
nicipal school systems in Ohio, Massachusetts 
and Vermont for more than forty-five years, 
who was subsequently associated with Thomas 
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J. Cook and Son, died on July 6 at the age of 
eighty-five years. 

Dr. CAROLINE ARDELIA YALE, principal emer- 
itus of the Clarke School Deaf at 
Northampton and one of the first American 


for the 


teachers to insist on the oral method of eduea- 
tion for the deaf, died on July 2. She was 
eighty-four years old. The Clarke School was 
founded in 1867 and Dr. Yale began her career 
there as a teacher three years later, becoming 
principal in 1886 and directing the school for 
beeame principal 


thirty-six until she 


emeritus and director of the institution’s nor- 


years, 


mal department. 


Museum News reports that the new art mu- 
seum built at a cost of $250,000, given to the 
city of Seattle by Mrs. Eugene Fuller and her 
son, Richard E. Fuller, president of the Art 
Institute of Seattle, is approaching completion 
and is expected to be ready for opening this 
summer. 


Funps to pension public-school teachers of 
Delaware, who have rendered long service in 
the educational system of the state, have been 
provided by an anonymous donor. These funds 
are to be used until such time as the legislature 
appropriates money for the purpose. 


THE daily newspapers report that eleven 
school districts outside Cleveland see no hope 
of paying nearly $1,000,000 back pay to 1,687 
teachers. 


THE Board of Trustees at the University of 
Maine has announced a cut in salary of all uni- 
versity faculty and administrative workers of 
twelve and a half per cent. for the next aca- 
demie year. The reduction was made necessary 
through the decreased income of the university. 


THE senior class of the Yale Forestry School, 
consisting of fourteen members, has been called 
into publie service, chiefly in connection with 
the emergency work of the government on the 
National and State Forests. The students are 
now distributed in various parts of New En- 
gland, the Lake States, the Central and Middle 
Atlantie States, and in other parts of the coun- 
try, participating in the direction of the tech- 
nical work of protection and improvement of 
the reservations, including the construction of 
service roads, fire trails, check-dams for pre- 
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vention of erosion, planting of trees, thinning 
of forests, and a variety of other work designed 
to benefit the forests. The new federal project 
has also absorbed many of the older graduates 
of the school who had been unemployed on ae- 


count of the economic depression. 


AN International Congress for the Protection 
of Infaney was held in Paris from July 4 to 9, 
under the presidency of M. Paul Strauss, late 


Minister of Health and a member of the Aead- 
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emy of Medicine. The subjects dealt with in- 
eluded pre-natal consultations and the impor- 
tance of maternal instruction in connection 
with reduction of the infantile mortality; super- 
vision of physical development during the 
school and post-school periods; vocational gui- 
dance for mentally deficient children, and the 
organization of legal guardianship of illegiti- 
mate children. The congress decided to include 
a colonial section for the study of maternity 


and child welfare. 


DISCUSSION 


FASCISM OR DEMOCRACY IN THE 
UNITED STATES? 


Fascism is founded on fear and faith; democ- 
racy on understanding and intelligent decision. 
Toward which has been the political trend in 
our country since the first of March, fascism 
or democracy ? 
oligarchy, if 
please—makes the light of 
and principles that the dictator thinks the pub- 
lie ean not understand or that it is unwise for 


Fascism—or benevolent you 


decisions in facts 


It announces its program and 
It is likely to 


them to know. 
tries to make the publie like it. 
divert attention from really important matters 
of policy by ballyhoo concerning something that 
will arouse emotions of gratification or of hate. 
When the ancient emperors wished to cover up 
important policies, they gave a circus or threat- 
ened to start a war. 

From time to time democratic leaders, espe- 
cially in emergencies, have acted in the light of 
facts and principles that the public did not 
understand. But if they were truly democratie, 
they at once set in motion machinery that would 
justify their acts and attempts to secure popu- 
lar understanding and approval. They thus 
integrated the public that it might intelligently 
approve and support the program and con- 
tribute to its improvement as conditions de- 
manded. 

In the past few weeks we have put into the 
hands of the President an unprecedented amount 
Beaten, confused and admittedly 


of power. 
ignorant of what to do, we have scrapped— 
temporarily, we say—our democratic principles 


of popular understanding and decision and are 
risking everything in the hands of one man, 
who we believe is sincerely and unselfishly de- 
voted to the general welfare and who we hope 
will lead us into economie safety and then sur- 
render his unusual powers back again to the 
people. 

I do not at this time criticize the unprece- 
dented centralization of power. Like many 
other citizens who arduously attempted to be 
intelligent about the problems in this erisis and 
to find solutions for them, I had to confess 
myself ignorant and impotent. In this state I 
joined the almost unanimous public in its will- 
ingness to trust the President, who has the 
power of commanding the best thought of those 
most expert in economies and statesmanship. 

But democracy is not as quickly put on as 
off. If the President intends and desires, as 
we think he does, to return the country to the 
fundamental principles of democracy, he must 
depart from them as little as possible and hasten 
their restoration as quickly as it is safe to do 
so. As governor of New York he repeatedly 
followed the democratic practise of going to 
the people with information and an appeal for 
intelligent support when he felt that public 
interests were jeopardized by selfish or narrow- 
minded politicians. Credit should be given him 
for doing this primarily to inform the people 
that they might act wisely rather than that he 
personally might triumph over his political 
opponents. 

In inaugurating the radical program that is 
now being put into effect in Washington there 
has been a minimum attempt at popular educa- 














Perhaps the urgency has prevented the 


tion. 
initiation of steps toward the democratic neces- 


sity. Vast projects have been launched, incon- 
ceivable sums have been voted, and momentous 
changes in government made that the people 
do not understand and can approve only with 
a hopeful faith. 
immediately after the adjournment of Congress 
the President will accept the responsibility and 
address himself to the tedious task of thoroughly 
informing the public of the facts and of the 
He can not 
A few radio 


It is greatly to be hoped that 


principles on which he has acted. 
do this alone or in a brief time. 
addresses over a national hook-up will not 
suffice. Any schoolmaster can tell him of the 
repetition and patience necessary to make even 
the clearest explanation of the novel and the 
complex understandable by the ordinary mind. 

During the world war the Wilson administra- 
tion, recognizing the necessity of a nation in- 
tegrated through knowledge, wisely set up a 
Public Information. All the 
propaganda that this committee issued was not, 
as we now know, based on accurate facts, but 
the principle of informing the people, of con- 
vineing them of the necessity of supporting the 
approved programs adopted by the leaders and 
of using their informed intelligence to make 
that program successful was the democratie way 
of procedure. We can condemn details of the 
plan, but we must approve the attempt to in- 
form the electorate and to influence its support 
of what seemed best to those entrusted with 
decision and leadership. 

What is urgently needed at the present time 
is a similar program for thoroughly informing 
the publie of the facts and the principles—the 
hypotheses, if you will—underlying the revolu- 
tionary program upon which we have embarked. 
It is unfortunate that we have no machinery 
ready at hand for popularizing them. The suc- 
cess of the new program is imperiled unless such 
machinery is created and set in motion with the 
least possible delay. There has been a remark- 
able unanimity of support, based on fear and 
faith, of the President’s program, but already 
an opposition, largely emanating from selfish- 
ness and emotionalized by appeals to narrow 
ignorance, has become active. This opposition, 
arising from many units of self-interest, will 
doubtless become more active, and, augmented 


Committee on 
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by maleontents from various quarters, will en- 
danger, if not defeat, the wisest planning by the 
President and his advisers. The only safe de- 
fense and promotive strength is popular eduea- 
tion, revealing the broad vision that is justified 
by the motivating facts and by the philosophy 
on which the administration has proceeded. 

The most effective machinery that exists at 
the present time for influencing public opinion, 
primarily that of the immediately future gen- 
eration and through it the public at large, is the 
state schools. We have no Federal centraliza- 
tion of education, however, that makes the use 
of this machinery probable for this purpose; 
and there is a wide-spread, though unsound, op- 
position to propaganda through teaching. Our 
radicals demand the right to teach what they 
desire, which surely can not be granted until 
they have first convinced the public that sup- 
ports the schools for the perpetuation of its 
principles and the promotion of its best inter- 
ests. Imperial Germany, Soviet Russia and 
Fascist Italy have found effective the use of the 
schools for the promotion of the interests to 
which their governments were and are respec- 
tively devoted. We do not approve the funda- 
mental ideals of these countries, but we should 
be as wise as they to use effective machinery 
The 
challenge just now is to restore democracy, to 
substitute intelligent understanding and _ in- 
formed judgments for a temporary and uncer- 
tain support based on fear and faith. 

It is a truism that education should reflect 
social changes of all kinds, a truism more often 
vocalized than adopted as a directive theory of 
curriculum making. Here is an opportunity 
for school authorities to introduce much-needed, 
novel and highly pertinent instruction regarding 
the principles underlying the momentous eco- 
nomic, political and social changes that are 
taking place in our country. The report of 
President Hoover’s commission will furnish one 
text on recent social trends; President Roosevelt 
should furnish another on economic and politi- 
eal trends. The introduction of such instruc- 
tion would be more probable if the Federal ad- 
ministration would seize the opportunity to give 
to the necessary education the leadership that 
it has manifested in its economic program. It 
would be more assuredly sound if the adminis- 


for promoting the interests of democracy. 












tration made available the underlying facts and 
principles that it has used. 

Even lacking both the leadership of the 
President and full access to the official informa- 
tion, our secondary schools and colleges have 
an opportunity and an obligation to instruct 
the rising generation, and through it the publie 
at large, concerning the meaning and implica- 
and of the 
rapid and great changes that are taking place 
life. 
should come from state departments of eduea- 


tion, which could eall to their aid competent 


tions of the government program 


in-our national The primary activity 


committees appointed and supported by the 
The 


national committee on social studies that is now 


national or state edueational associations. 


closing the work on which it has been engaged 
for several years would be an admirable body 
to undertake the translation of pertinent mate- 
rials into courses of study. 

The use of education to give popular under- 
standing of the administrative program to 
ameliorate our economic life is imperative if 
that program is to have a reasonable chance of 
success. Education should be eager to under- 
take this responsibility and to enlarge it to 
inelude other changes, both social and politieal, 
that are rapidly modifying the whole set of 
mores under which we are accustomed to live. 
On behalf of education I eall on the President 
for the same active leadership in this matter 
that he has already manifested in other fields. 
The extent to which he manifests this leader- 
ship will be evidence of whether we are headed 
rapidly for a benevolent fascism, which may 
easily become selfish and maleficent, or for the 
tedious but highly desirable restoration of 
democracy. 

THomas H. Briees 

TEACHERS COLLEGE 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


THE PROFESSOR’S NUMEROUS 
FUNCTIONS 
In the May 27 issue of ScHoot anp Society 
Professor Charles H. Titus, of the University 
of California at Los Angeles, listed and dis- 
cussed five activities in which university profes- 
sors engage as part of their regular academic 
These, he teaching, 
publie and 


duties. suggested, are: 


service, administration 


research, 
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student counseling. He pointed out that the 
general public has the idea that the college 
professor works but a few hours a week because 
he earries a ten to twelve hour teaching schedule, 
but that as a matter of fact he is busily engaged 
through a long week in other activities besides 
teaching. 

Any one who knows anything about colleges 
and universities can testify to the validity of 
this defense of the academie load. I should, 
however, like to point out that Professor Titus’ 
version of the professor’s activities is not en- 
tirely adequate. My quarrel is essentially with 
his implicit definition of administration. Un- 
fortunately, he makes administration one eate- 
gory and lumps all sorts of diverse activities 
under this main heading. This is a common 
error, and my purpose in writing this briet 
response to him is to make clear a distinction— 
in fact, a series of distinctions—developing in 
the minds of college and university administra- 
tors. 

Instead of administration being but one type 
of activity, it is actually five. There is in the 
first place instructional administration—that is 
to say, the administration of curriculums and 
of teaching. In most colleges and universities 
the major instructional administrator is the 
dean supplemented by department heads. We 
need to recognize, it seems to me, that this is a 
distinct type of administration. 

The second type constitutes research adminis- 
tration, the chief administrative officer being the 
dean of the graduate school supported by other 
deans and by some department heads. The 
third type is publie service administration with 
several administrative officers—extension direc- 
tors, heads of publicity departments and in 
some eases vice-presidents. The University of 
Michigan within the last two years has ap- 
pointed a vice-president in charge of this func- 
tion, as has also Ohio State University. 

In the fourth place there is operational ad- 
ministration—that is to say, the maintenance of 
buildings and grounds, the building of budgets 
and the general operational functions of the 


institution. Administrative officers here are 
business managers, comptrollers, purchasing 


agents and occasionally vice-presidents. 
The fifth and last type of administration has 
to do with student personnel activities. The 
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University of Chicago within the past three 
years has made a major personnel officer in the 
person of the dean of students responsible for 
iJ] work with students, aside from formal in- 
struction. Similarly, the University of Oregon 
is a dean of personnel, and Duke University 
live or six years ago appointed a vice-president 
n charge of student welfare. 
The point briefly is this—administration can 
be considered as one type of activity. it 
ist be thought of as functionally subdivided 
to at least the five classifications that I have 
ist listed. In the last thirty years, because of 
the growth in size of institutions, administrative 
flicers have in a large measure taken the place 
faculty members in handling these adminis- 
trative duties. When Charles W. Eliot became 
president of Harvard in 1869 there were but 
three administrative officers in the institution— 
the president, the registrar and the steward. 
l'o-day there are upwards of two hundred, and 
what has been true of Harvard has been true 
The faculty member is grad- 
He has, 
however, not completely moved out, and Pro- 
fessor Titus seems to me to be perfectly correct 
in observing that college professors spend con- 
And 
despite the necessary development of adminis- 
trative offices, they always will. Even though 
administrators are appointed to perform spe- 
cialized funetions, professors will always be 
called upon to serve on committees in advisory 
No matter how many administrative 


everywhere else. 
ually moving out of administration. 


siderable time doing administrative work. 


capacity. 
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units are set up the professor will continue to 
have important administrative responsibilities. 

The professor’s major duties, however, are 
not in administration but in the actual perform- 
ance of the functions for which the administra- 
tors are in general responsible. Professors 
teach, they do research, they carry on public 
services, occasionally they perform operational 
services, and almost all of them do some student 
personnel counseling. We conclude, therefore, 
with the recognition that instead of performing 
five functions the college professor is perform- 
ing ten—five administrative functions and five 
service functions. All these take time, and all 
of them should be recognized and publicized in 
discussing the activities of the college professor. 

I should like to go one step further to point 
out that the time will inevitably come when we 
shall make cost analyses of the activities of 
professors. It is speciously unfair to criticize 
most college professors for their small teaching 
loads. A great majority of them are excessively 
busy with some if not all of the nine other 
activities which they perform. It is difficult, 
however, to convince legislatures, and it will be 
more difficult to convince donors of money, of 
the desirability if not the necessity of small 
teaching assignments. We shall in the future 
be unable to satisfy the justifiable curiosity of 
such individuals unless we have cost analyses 
of the ten major professorial activities which 
I have outlined. 

W. H. Cow.ey 
THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


HOW ANCIENT HISTORY IS TAUGHT 
IN TURKISH SCHOOLS 

THE exaggeration indulged in by the his- 
torians of every people since the Romans in 
respect of the heroes and heroic deeds of their 
past is proverbial. From our own past we 
have only to recall the Sunday-school lay figure 
of the father of his country concocted by Par- 
son Weems, which ultimately yielded to the 
sociable, card-playing, fox-hunting and wine- 
drinking figure of Washington as drawn by 
Wister, Lodge, Ford, and Hughes; or the 
glorification of the Revolution by Bancroft, 


} 


‘ater corrected by the labors of Fiske, Tyler, 


Lecky, Trevelyan, and a host of recent scien- 
tific historians. But such deviations from the 
truth are more or less pardonable because of 
national pride, and are sure to be corrected 
sooner or later. They are indeed small in com- 
parison with the large-scale glorification of the 
Turkish people as seen in the recently pub- 
lished “Universal History,” now being used as 
the official text-book in the schools of the new 
republic, a work inspired directly by Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha, Turkish war-hero and leader of 
the Republie since its inception in 1922-23. 

In August, 1929, Ali Fethi Bey, then Turk- 
ish ambassador to France, entertained Kemal 
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at his villa at Buyoukderé on the European 
shore of the Bosphorus. The Ghazi is then re- 
ported to have said in a speech from a baleony 
these remarkable words: “This nation, this coun- 
try will be, under its new régime, the country 
and the nation most honored in the world. I 
will not die without seeing this with my own 
eyes.” This brief prophecy was based on what 
he himself had done to modernize Turkey, and 
on the Turkish achievements of the past which 
he had enumerated in a three-day oration before 
the Grand National Assembly at Angora soon 
reelection as president in 1927. His 
great had been the of his 
people from the shackles of ancient laws and 
obsolete Within the short space of 
about six years he had transformed the effete 


after his 
aim emancipation 


customs. 


and dying empire of the Ottomans into a mod- 
ern republic which stood on the threshold of a 
State not 


founded 


new era. For he endowed the new 
only with a new constitution, law code 
on that of the Swiss to replace the ancient 
Koranic law—and tax system, but also with a 
new school system, calendar and numerals, and 
replaced the old Arabie with the Latin alpha- 
bet, which has completely revolutionized the 
written language. In a speech before his par- 
liament in 1928 he had denounced “the ineom- 
prehensible Arabie signs wherein for centuries 
our brains have been confined,” and the simple 
new character bids fair to end illiteracy in 
Turkey at an early date. Moreover he has done 
more than this, for he has banished polygamy, 
emancipated woman from the age-long seclu- 
sion of the harem and from wearing the veil, 
compelled men to discard the Moslem fez, 
abolished the Dervish monasteries, suppressed 
the Caliphate, and all official allegiance to 
Islam. 

And finally Kemal has given the Turkish 
schools an official text-book of history, whose 
main feature is the prominent role which he 
believes his people has played in the past. The 
Minister of Education, his collaborator in all 
his reforms, was empowered to appoint a com- 
mittee of Turkish scholars to study the past, 
and, on the basis of their efforts, to write and 
publish under the auspices of the government 
the new text. This work—finally to compre- 
hend four volumes—is well supplied with maps, 
eolored plates and illustrations, and is being 
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sold at the nominal price of about seventy 
cents each, the government, of course, making 
up the deficit. 

The plan of the work is a general survey of 
history, empire by empire, from the earliest 
times to the present, but with special emphasis 
throughout on the influence exerted by the 
Turks of the past, who are regarded as the 
source of all ancient cultures, and as still potent 
in those of recent times. For the authors be- 
that the Turks “created the 
movements of history,” and that they are “the 
race that has preserved its identity best and its 
Their definition of 


history as “a science describing the life and 


heve greatest 


’ 


self-consciousness most.” 
culture of human societies correctly and with 
reference to time and space” is unimpeachable, 
even if they have not carried out the work in 
The first 
volume on antiquity appeared in 1931 and con- 


a truly scientific and unbiased spirit. 


tains 384 pages of text, 22 colored maps, and, 
at the end, 70 plates and illustrations. We 
shall here be concerned only with a summary 
of some of the chief arguments and statements 
found in the earlier chapters, those which deal] 
with prehistoric man,' which will show the 
prominence given to the early Turks, though the 
same glorification runs through the succeeding 
volumes. 

The early chapters treat of the beginnings 
of human life, which was evolved “under nat- 
conditions, without any supernatural 
power.” Humanity was slow in passing from 
the Palaeolithic to the Neolithic and Metal 
Ages, and the movement was not synchronous 
everywhere. While the Turks were leaving 
the Old Stone Age ca. 12000 B. C., Western 
Europe did not leave it till some 5,000 years 
later. Thus the Copper, Bronze, and Iron 
Ages among the Turks preceded those of Eu- 
rope. “While people in Europe lived in lake- 
dwellings and built dolmens, the Turks in the 
East made discoveries which created many in- 
They discovered pure gold and cop- 


Iron industries were discovered 


ural 


dustries. 
per in nature. 
in Central Asia and thence spread over the 


world.” 


1I am indebted for a translation of the main 
sections to my friend, Edgar J. Fisher, professor 
of history at Robert College, Constantinople, since 
1913, and dean since 1922. 
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The early homeland of the Turks was Central 
Asia where the first organized states arose. 
While elsewhere men were living in caves as 
savages, the Turks had already built up a 
metal and lumber civilization in this locality. 
Migrations from the homeland began at a time 
when Central Asia was filled with a great sea, 
which through climatic conditions slowiy dried 
p, leaving plains and deserts. These migra- 

some 9,000 years, ending only 


tions continued 
some 700 years ago, i.e., about the time of the 
Latin Empire at Constantinople (1204-61). 
The earliest state in the Asiatie area was the 
lurkish-Hun Empire—these people being the 
ancestors of the Huns who invaded Europe 
during the late Roman Empire in the fourth 
and fifth centuries. The emigrants took with 
them the seeds of their indigenous culture, some 
eastward and southward into China and India 
respectively, others westward by two different 
routes, one across the Urals to the north of the 
Caspian and Black Seas, the other further south 
over Mesopotamia, Anatolia, and the Aegean 
Isles. 

In the East the early dynasties of the Chinese 
were of Turkish origin, the Turks having intro- 
duced culture into the valley of the Yellow 
River by 7000 B. C., whence it spread over 
China. The features of the portrait of Fu-Hi, 
first emperor in Kansu at the time when the 
Turks reached there between 4-5000 B. C., show 
that he was Turkish and not Chinese in origin. 
Thus Chinese culture and Chinese religions had 
a Turkish basis, and the great age of Chinese 
literature was reached during the time when 
China was still ruled by Turkish dynasties. 
The Turks who wandered into India never 
formed a unity there. India was first con- 
quered by Dravidians and Turks during the 
Copper Age. The Indo-European Hindus of 
European historians, who entered India from 
the north about 1500 B. C., were really Turks 
who had been driven south from the early home- 
To keep th-mselves from assimilating 
with alien blood ihese Turks adopted the caste 
Later, various small kingdoms arose 
in India under Turkish leadership, a movement 
down to the Moslem invasion. 
Sakya-Muni, the earthly incarnation of the 
Buddha and founder of Buddhism, was Turk- 


land. 
system, 


continuing 
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ish, and the masterpieces of Hindu literature, 
architecture, and painting were all Turkish 
achievements. 

In moving westward along the southern route 
the Turks overran Mesopotamia 5—6,000 years 
ago. The earliest prehistoric tribes here were 
Turks who first tilled and irrigated the soil. 
Thus all the later cultures of this region had 
a Turkish origin. The fact that Sumerian 
words are similar to Turkish proves that the 
Sumerians were Turks. They reached Anatolia 
ca. 7,000 years ago, and from then till now this 
has been their second homeland. They evolved 
the civilization of the Anadolu-Eti or Hittites 
about 4000 B. C. The Etruseans, whose origin 
is still a riddle to our historians, are here said 
to have established Roman culture and to have 
come from Anatolia, though they had no affinity 
with either Lydians or Carians there, as many 
scholars have maintained. Around the Aegean 
the Turks established the Troy, 
Lydia, and, above all, Crete. 
the text: “the similarity of the civilization 
found at Troy and on the east side of the Cas- 
we are told 


cultures of 
In the words of 


pian proves this fact.” So now 
that it was the early Turks who built the 
palaces of Cnossus and founded the Aegean 
culture which has been laid bare since 1900 by 
Sir Arthur Evans and other scholars of many 
nations. 

The Turks who reached the Nile Delta were 
the first tillers of the soil and the first domesti- 
eators of animals in Egypt Here they later 
mixed with incoming Semites. The latter at- 
tempted to destroy the Turkish documents and 
monuments, their Pharaohs wishing only to 
perpetuate their own deeds. Of the 
Hyksos, or Shepherd Kings, came to Egypt 
from Anatolia. 

The Turks who moved westward by the north- 
ern route eventually reached Great Britain and 
Ireland, and on their way thither taught early 


course 


Europe agriculture and the domestication of 
animals. In passing north of the Black Sea 


they established the highly civilized Skit Em- 
pire centering in the Crimea. These Skits were 
known to the Greeks from the time of Homer 
on as Seythians. So the fabled Amazons here- 
abouts were Turkish women. 

Three or four pages at the end of the second 
chapter deal with religion and writing, both of 
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which were inaugurated by Turks. The religion 
of the Turks, “the most ancient 
world,” went through three stages—totemism, 
the latter first of the 

Sumerians, Hittites, 


nation of the 


animism and naturalism 

earth and then of the sky. 
Egyptians, Phoenicians, all of Turkish origin, 
and even the Jews borrowed mueh from the 
primitive Turkish religion, just as in later times 
Turks were influenced by expanded Buddhism, 
The 
which spread from 
was a kind of 


Christianity and Islam. Turks invented 


stem of writing, 
First there 


system followed by other forms. 


the first sy 
them everywhere. 
hieroglyphie 


One of the latter was called Orhon-Yenisey, 


which included thirty-eight characters. Arabic 


writing was first introduced among the Turks in 
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the tenth century. But the Arabie characters 
really never fitted the Turkish language, and so 
were replaced in 1928 by a modified Latin al- 
phabet of twenty-nine letters. 

This short summary will give the reader some 
idea of how ancient history is now taught in 
Turkish schools. The same praise of Turkish 
achievements appears in the subsequent vyol- 
umes: II, Medieval and Early Modern; III, 
Modern Turkey, and IV, Other Modern States. 
Enough has been said to show that myth-mak- 
ing is still prevalent, and that such a history 
would be comparatively worthless outside ot} 
Turkey. 

WALTER WoopBuRN Hype 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


QUOTATIONS 


NATIONALISM AND ACADEMIC 
FREEDOM 


GERMANY, responding to the eall of a patri- 
otic emotion—as she has more than once before, 
but never with such abandon—would appear to 
have handed herself over body and soul to Herr 
Hitler. 


a prescribed theory of racial and national re- 


Acting on a given view of history and 


generation, she seeks to purge herself of ele- 
ments felt to be inimical or to stand in the way 
of the of his ideal. A com- 
munism, imposed by force, but accepted widely 


realization new 
if not yet universally, with an enthusiasm which 
appears to have crossed the bounds of fanati- 
cism, bids fair to reduce the whole of Germany 
as nearly as is humanly possible to one common 
denominator and to block every angle of vision 
but one in her political and intellectual king- 
doms alike. 

Both historian and anthropologist may look 
askance at the Hitlerian view of racial history 
and psychology as suspect in origin. They may 
dismiss with a smile the “Aryan” claim to ex- 
elusive rights in the swastika. It is not the first 
time that ethnological facts have been “edited” 
to bolster political aspiration or flatter national 
vanity; nor will it be the last. If, in electing to 
remould herself as an “organized state,” Ger- 
many has chosen to rely on the hypnotie effect 
of a pseudo-scientifie theory now exploded—an 


instrument which may break in her hand—that 


is her affair and concerns no one but herself. 
In expelling from publie life those who, on 
racial or political grounds, are regarded as be- 
yond the pale, Germany, by her own act, de- 
prives herself of the services of some of her 
most eminent intellectuals. These are 
prominent in the arts and sciences, in public 
life, in the professions and in edueation, who 
have raised and maintained her in the foremost 
intellectual achievement among thie 
nations. This well seem a blunder, at 
which the whole civilized world stands aghast, 
a misreading of history and a fatal misinter 
pretation of the conditions of progress in a 
modern society, in which, in these days of fierce 
competition, every resource of science is pressed 
into the service of social and commercial ad- 
vancement. Yet even such action as this, al- 
though it has its international aspect, as a do- 
mestic matter, it is held, does not concern the 
outside world. But in forbidding men of Ger- 
man nationality, who have served their country 
loyally in peace and war, to exercise their tal- 
ents, and in depriving them of the means ol 
livelihood, Germany has been guilty, in the eyes 
of the world, of an act of grave injustice, which 
has made intellectual companionship with her 
difficult. 

It is fully in accord with the tradition of re- 
ligious and political liberty in Great Britain 
that the first attempt on a comprehensive scale 
to organize a scheme of assistance for the schol- 


men 


ranks of 
may 
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s, men of science and university teachers who 
ive been foreed to relinquish their posts in 
Germany should have been made by their Brit- 
colleagues. It was never in doubt that, for 
men of the first rank and of international fame, 
om would be found without delay in the uni- 
versities of other countries. This belief has 
been justified by the event. It did not seem 
kely that it would be possible in the normal 
course for academie institutions outside Ger- 
many, however great their goodwill, to absorb 
more than a few of those of less outstanding 
repute, and that, too, perhaps only after some 
considerable delay. The difficulties are enor- 
mously inereased by financial conditions, col- 
lective and individual, in the academic institu- 
tions of all countries alike. In teaching and 
research, competition for appointments at the 
moment is intense; and it would be neither fair 
nor practicable for a “most-favored nation 
clause” to be extended to displaced German 
teachers and research workers; while the re- 
quirements of the normal development of uni- 
versity work are such that it is unlikely that 
many universities would feel justified in mak- 
ing special provision for them. As the result 
of inquiry, it would appear that this is only too 
just an estimate of the position. Appoint- 
ments will be available for only a small frac- 
tion of those in need. 

It is in view of considerations such as these 
that, as already noted in Nature (June 3, p. 
793), the Academie Assistance Council has 
been organized. <A provisional council has been 
formed which has issued a statement of the aims 
and methods to be followed, should the neces- 
sary support be received. The Academic As- 
sistance Council will act in a double capacity. 
In the first place it will serve as a center of in- 
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formation and as an organization which will 
put the teachers concerned into touch with the 
institutions where they can work; and secondly, 
it will seek to raise a fund to be used primarily, 
though not exclusively, in providing mainte- 
nance for displaced teachers and finding them a 
chance of work in universities and scientifie in- 
stitutions. 

There are several points arising out of this 
Of these the 
most considerable is the effect of German action 
While Germany may claim 


appeal which call for comment. 


on science at large. 
as a matter of domestic concern to lay down 
such regulations for appointments in and ad- 
missions to her academic institutions as she may 
deem fit, apart from all questions of justice it 
is a matter of concern to the whole scientific 
world that a number of workers, now consider- 
able, be they Jews, or members of any religious 
or political group whatsoever, are deprived of 
the opportunities they have hitherto employed 
in adding to the sum total of scientific knowl- 
edge—researches by which ultimately the whole 
world has benefited, irrespective of nationality. 
It requires no special pleading to show that 
while Germany persists in her present attitude 
towards Jews and other men of science within 
her jurisdiction who do not conform to type, it 
is of advantage to the whole scientifie world and 
an international obligation to ensure that every- 
thing possible is done to secure the continued 
benefit to science of the services of these dis- 
placed workers. The international appeal of 
the situation and the need for international ac- 
tion has not been overlooked by the provisional 
council. It is in relation, not merely with Brit- 
ish universities, but also with bodies formed for 
a purpose similar to its own in other countries. 
—Nature. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE OPTIONAL AND REQUIRED READ- 
ING OF COLLEGE STUDENTS! 


INTRODUCTION 
THE purpose of the investigation here re- 
ported was to determine the relative amounts 
of optional and required reading done by a 
group of typical college students and to deter- 


1 Research Paper No. 314, Journal Series, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. 


mine the relationships existing between the 
amounts of time devoted to these two types of 
reading and the factors of sex, intelligence and 
scholastie suecess in college. Numerous inves- 
tigations of the amounts and types of reading 
done by college students have been reported in 
the educational literature. Practically all of 
them deal separately with optional, voluntary 
or leisure-time types and required or compul- 
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sory types of reading. Apparently little has 
been done toward a determination of the rela- 
tionships existing between the optional and 


required reading of college students. 


PROCEDURE 


Required reading was so defined as to em- 
brace the following: (1) class preparation, 
whether of a strictly reading nature or not, in- 
cluding solutions of problems in mathematics, 
translations in the foreign languages and all 
other types of study definitely in preparation 
for class work, (2) assigned reading for class 
reports or book reports, and (3) all other types 
of assigned reading, although the students 
might have been given some choice as to which 
references they read from extensive lists. Op- 
tional reading was so defined as to include all 
reading of any nature not falling within the 
required reading classification. 

The students selected for the study were those 
from the colleges of agriculture, arts and 
sciences and education of the University of 
Arkansas who were of junior standing at the 
beginning of either the first or second semester 
of the school year 1931-82. 

Information was obtained from these students 
by means of personal interviews which averaged 
not more than ten to twelve minutes in length. 
These interviews were scheduled over a period 
of several weeks shortly after the middle of the 
second semester. One hundred ninety students, 
or 83 per cent. of those eligible for inclusion in 
the study, were interviewed. Information was 


obtained from each student concerning the 
amount and type of reading done between the 
start of the second semester and the ten weeks’ 
examinations scheduled for the close of the tenth 
week of the semester. Three types of optional 
reading were distinguished—newspaper, maga- 
zine and book—and the number of hours of time 
type determined as a 


Information was also obtained 


devoted to each was 
weekly average. 
in the same manner for the average amount of 


time weekly spent in required reading. 


AMOUNTS OF OPTIONAL AND REQUIRED READING 


Table I presents data concerning the average 
amounts of time per week spent in each type of 
reading by the 190 students. 


An average of 
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25.63 hours weekly was spent by the students jp 
reading and study activities. The standard 
deviation of 9.65 shows that the range of read- 
ing and study time for the middle two thirds 
of the group was approximately from 16 to 35 
hours weekly. The averages of 6.67 hours 
weekly devoted to all types of optional reading 
and 19.01 hours spent in required reading and 
study indicate that a large majority of the total 
reading and study time was devoted to course 
requirements. Only 26 per cent. of the total 
reading and study time was utilized for all 
types of voluntary reading. 


TABLE I 


AMOUNT OF TIME WEEKLY SPENT IN EACH Types 
OF READING ACTIVITY* 











Type of reading A.M. 8.D 
Optional newspaper .......... 2.80 2.24 
Optional magazine 2.78 3.01 
Optional book 1.12 2.12 

Total optional 6.67 4.98 
Total required 19.01 8.16 
Total optional and 
required 25.63 9.65 
*The arithmetic means for the ‘‘ Total 


tional’’ and ‘‘ Total optional and required’’ do 


+ 


not agree exactly with the sum of the component 
parts making up each total because of the error 
of grouping introduced by the use of various sized 
class-intervals for the different distributions. 


The data for optional reading of newspapers, 
magazines and books show that something less 
than three hours of time weekly was devoted to 
reading each of the first two types of material 
and but little more than one hour per week to 
book reading. However, the large number ot 
students who spent no time in voluntary book 
reading—56.3 per cent. of the total—materially 
reduced the arithmetic mean for that type ot 
reading. In contrast with this high percentage 
of students who did no optional book reading 
are the ratios of less than one to eight for stu- 
dents who failed to do any optional newspaper 
or magazine reading. 

Information concerning sex differences in the 
amounts of time devoted to the various types of 
reading is given in Table II. The reliability of 
each difference between mean scores is stated in 
terms of its probable error. 
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TABLE II 


Spx DIFFERENCES IN AMOUNTS OF TIME WEEKLY DEVOTED TO VARIOUS TYPES OF OPTIONAL READING AND 
TO ToTAL OPTIONAL AND REQUIRED READING 


Me 

Type of Lt On en = 

reading No. AM. S.D No. 
Newspaper 7 3.15 2.34 111 
Magazine 79 §=6©3.10 3.10 EEE 
Book 79 «861.35 = 2.51 111 
Optional 79 =7.84 5.41 111 
Required 79 16.93 8.48 111 
Both types 79 24.76 10.97 111 





reading time for the women. 


Women Diff. 
—-- - Diff.* P.E. diff. 
A.M. S.D. P.E. diff 
2.55 233 + 0.60 0.22 2.73 
2.56 2.92 + 0.54 0.30 1.80 
0.95 1.76 + 0.40 0.22 1.82 
5.83 4.46 + 2.01 0.50 4 02¢ 
20.48 7.86 — 3.55 0.82 4.33 
26.24 8.53 - 1.48 1.00 1.48 


t Represent differences of statistical reliability, i.e., more than four times their probable errors. 


The data for total optional reading show that 
the men averaged 2.01 more hours weekly in 
optional reading than did the women. That this 
difference is significant is indicated by the ratio 
of 4.02 between the difference and its probable 
error. For the total amount of required read- 
ing done weekly, the situation is reversed. The 
difference of 3.55 hours by which the mean score 
for the women surpasses that for the men is 
4.33 times its probable error and is also signifi- 
cant. For the total amount of time devoted to 
both types of reading and study, the women 
averaged 1.48 hours more per week than the 
men. This difference is only 1.48 times its 
probable error, so little significance should be 
attached to it. 

Two other tendencies are apparent in Table 
Il—a greater amount of time was devoted to 
each type of optional reading by the men, while 
a greater amount of variability existed in each 
type of optional reading for the same sex. The 
1.80 to 2.73 for the differences 
divided by their probable errors shows that no 
difference meets the requirements for statistical 
However, the consistency with 
which all differences show the men to have spent 
more time than the women in optional types of 
reading and to have shown greater variability 
in the amounts of time spent in each type of 
reading is worthy of note. 

One further fact concerning the relationship 
existing between the amounts of optional and 
required reading merits attention, and that is 


range from 


reliability. 


the degree of relationship between the amounts 
of time spent by the students in these two types 
of reading. A “product-moment” correlation 
coefficient of +.03 = .11 for the men shows the 
existence of no appreciable relationship for that 

However, the “r”’ of —.37 + .06 for 
the women is significant and indicates a fairly 


group. 


high degree of inverse relationship between the 
amounts of time spent in optional and required 
reading by the women. 


RELATIONSHIPS OF READING TIME TO INTEL- 
LIGENCE AND SCHOLARSHIP 


Eighty-five of the 190 students involved in 
this study entered the university as freshmen 
and took the American Council Psychological 
Examination at the time of entrance. Correla- 
tion coefficients between percentile scores on this 
examination and the amounts of time spent in 
the various types of reading are given in Table 
III for each sex separately. 

None of the above coefficients is wholly sig- 


TABLE III 
CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN PERCENTILE 
SCORES ON THE PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINA- 
TION AND AMOUNTS OF TIME SPENT 
IN READING 





Sex Number Optional Required Both types 
: 





P.E. r PE. r P.E. 
Men 34 .20 1 —.83 10 -.13 ll 
Women ...... 51 .29 .09 12 .09 14 .09 
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nificant. However, the coefficients based on 


optional reading show a slight tendency toward 
percentile 


a direct relationship between the 


score on the psychological test and the amount 
There seems to be a tendency 


to the 


ol reading done. 


for intelligence to be inversely related 


amount of required reading done by the men, 
but the low coefficient between these 
two factors for the women has little significance. 


The relationships for total time spent in reading 


positive 


are insignificantly low. 

Of the 190 students, 182 had attended the 
university a sufficient length of time to estab- 
lish at scholastic record. 
A measure of for the total 


least one semester ol 


scholastie suecess 
period of university attendance was obtained 
for these students by use of a cumulative grade 
Table IV correlation 
coefficients this measure of scholastic 


standing and the various types of reading for 


average.“ wives 


point 


between 


each sex. 
TABLE IV 
CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN CUMULATIVE 
GRADE POINT AVERAGES AND AMOUNTS OF 
TIME SPENT IN READING 


Required Both types 


Optional 


Number PE. . 


Sex 


P.E. r PE. 
Men 75 -—.09 .08 Og. 
Women 107 13 = .06 


*More than four times its probable error and 
therefore significant. 
one significant correlation coefficient 
Table 1V—the +.28+ .06 for the 
women between the measure of scholastic suc- 
time devoted to 
optional and required reading. This coefficient 
is not high, but it indicates a trend toward 


Only 
appears in 


cess and the total amount of 


greater amounts of time spent in study and 
reading for the women who attained high scho- 
for those who did more 
poorly in scholarship. That 
tionship between these two factors for the men 


lastie than 


averages 


there is no rela- 


is shown by the negligibly low coefficient of 
+ .02 = .08. 
The positive relationship between scholarship 
and total reading time for the women is sup- 
2A weighted average computed by use of the 
following values for semester marks: A 6, B 4, 
C2, D0, E -1 and F -2. 
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ported by similar but less close relationships 
between scholarship and amounts of time de- 
voted to optional and required reading sepa- 
rately. The comparable coefficients for the 
men are insignificant and low, showing no 
apparent relationship between scholarship and 
amounts of reading done by this group. 


SUMMARY 


The personal interview technique was utilized 
to ascertain the relative amounts of optional 
and required reading done by 190 junior stu- 
dents in three colleges of the University of 
Arkansas. between 
amounts of each type of reading and the factors 
of sex, intelligence and university scholarship 


Relationships — existing 


were also investigated. 

Of the 25.63 hours weekly averaged in all 
types of reading and study, 26 per cent. of the 
time was spent in optional reading and 74 per 
cent. in required reading and study. A correla- 
tion coefficient of —.37 = .06 was found between 
the amounts of optional and required reading 
done by the women. 

Although no significant sex differences existed 
in the amounts of time spent in all types of 
reading activities combined, significantly greater 
amounts of time were spent by the men in 
optional reading and by the women in required 
reading. 

No significant relationships were found be- 
tween a measure of intelligence and the amounts 
of time spent in various types of reading. The 
only significant relationship found between an 
index of cumulative university scholarship and 
the amount of time devoted to reading was a 
coefficient of +.28 + .06 for the women, based 
on the total time spent in reading and study. 

J. R. GERBERICH 


CHARLES JONES 
UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 
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